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this 8-foot-wide, full color Wall Display 
"FAMOUS HIGHWAYS of This Amazing America” 


@ It’s ready to mail—this big interesting wall display for teachers—picturing in full color 
eight of America’s most fascinating historic highways. The display opens out into a band 
more than eight feet wide, which can be arranged to fit smaller wall spaces, if desired. 
With this lithographed display you will receive four well-illustrated lesson topics, cover- 
ing early history, scenic attractions, economic importance, and unique anecdotes of 


American Highways. Fill in the coupon and send for your copy of this material right away. 
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Mail thi to Greyh d inf i Cc ~R 200, 
113 St. Clair Ave. N. E. Cleveland 14, Ohio, for your copy of <j] THIS COUPON BRINGS YOUR WALL DISPLAY 
“Famous Highways of This Amazing America”. Please enclose a 


dime wrapped in paper to cover handling and mailing. 
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GUIDE FOR A LESSON PLAN 


THEME ARTICLE — FINLAND — pp. 6, 7, 8 


Aims 

1. To lead the pupils to feel imaginatively, through Fin- 
land’s national anthem, Finlandia, the spirit and beauty of 
that land. 


2. To explain Finland’s position in the war and in the — 


peace. 
Procedures 
A. Interpreting Finlandia 
What is your favorite American anthem? America the 
Beautiful? America? The Star Spangled Banner? In Fin- 
landia, by Jean Sibelius, the great Finnish composer, we are 
given a picture of another land than our own. After reading 
the article on pages 6, 7, and 8, be prepared to tell what facts 
inspired the lines of this anthem, which I have written on 
the board. 
“O land of lakes and azure streams aflowing,” 
land has more lakes and fens than any other country 
urope. 
“Whose woods of larch and pine are green alway,” 
Most of Finland’s wealth comes from her forests. Lumber, 
paper, and pulp were her chief exports before the war. 
“Where candid skies and waters blue aglowing 
Come from above their tribute to pay, 
And nature’s God is beauty rare bestowing, 
May it endure, Finlandia, for aye!” 


Forest, lake, and fen, and all the tiny islands close to Fin- 
land’s irregular coast line make a land of great natural 
beauty. Northern Finland is continually sunny in summer. 
Blue waters reflect blue skies, day after day. 

“To beauty added, land of ice and rigor,” 


Finland lies partly in the Arctic zone, so most of her ports 
freeze up during cold weather and no ships can enter the 
harbors. Hanko and Turku can be kept open by means of 
ice breakers during the winter. The other ports are choked 
with ice. 

“Where reindeer o’er the snowy tundra stray,” 

Northern Finland is continually dark in winter and sunny 
in summer. The land is swampy, but makes good pasture for 
reindeer — the all-purpose animals of the Lapp people who 
live in the north. 


“A gift you boast that wakens strength and vigor,” 

The Finns are sports enthusiasts. They have had world’s 
champions in running, skiing, and javelin throwing. There is 
an Olympic Stadium in the capital city, Helsinki (called 
Helsingfors in English). The Finns are thrifty, healthy and 
hard-working. They have good schools. Nearly all Finns can 
read and write. 

“While coastland holds the ocean at bay,” 


A good part of Finland’s western and southern borders 
is washed by two gulfs —the Gulf of Bothnia ‘separating 
Finland from Sweden, and the Gulf of Finland dividing Fin- 
land from western Russia. Her longest land boundary is on 
the east with Russia. 

“May freedom’s spirit every soul transfigure 
And keep you safe, Finlandia, for aye!” 


Teaching Aids for Junior Scholastic 


BASED ON MATERIALS IN THIS ISSUE 


Until the thirteenth century, the Finns lived as inde- 


pendent tribes. Then they were conquered by the Swedes 
who introduced Christianity among the people. In 1809, 
Russia defeated Sweden in a war and took Finland. The 
Russian czars granted the Finns the right to govern them- 
selves, but they often took this right away. The Finns were 
eager for freedom. On December 6, 1917, during the Rus- 
sian Revolution, Finland declared her independence. The 
Finns celebrate December 6 each year as their most im- 
portant national holiday. In January, 1918, the new Russian 
government recognized Finland’s independence, Finland 
became a republic. 


B. Quiz 


1. With what European nations did Finland stand in the 
war against the Allies? (With Germany, Bulgaria, Romania, 
Italy and Hungary.) 

2. Why did Finland join Germany in the war against 
Russia in June, 1941? (Russia demanded territory from Fin- 
land and asked for the removal of defenses along the Fin- 
nish-Russian border. Russia offered to give Finland part of 
Karelia in exchange for what she wanted from Finland.) 


3. Why did Russia make these demands? (Russia said she 
needed these parts of Finland to make Russia’s defenses 
stronger because she did not trust Hitler to live up to the 
treaty which Germany and Russia signed in 1939.) 


4. What part of Russia’s demands did the Finns refuse? 
(They would not give up the port of Hanko, one of the few 
Finnish ports that can be kept open in winter. ) 

5. What was the result of this refusal? (Russia sent her 
armies against Finland. The Finns fought bravely and even 
succeeded in defeating the Russians in the early fighting. 
Three months after the war with Russia started, Finland 
made peace and handed over the port of Hanko, the im- 
portant city of Viborg, and other slices of territory.) 


6. Did Finland remain at peace with Russia after this? 
(No. When Germany invaded Russia in June, 1941, Finland 
became Germany’s ally.) 


7. Of what advantage was this to Germany? (German 
troops poured into Finland to attack Russia from the north.) 


8. Of what advantage to Finlamd was this German 
alliance? (Finland, with Germany’s help, won back the 
territory she had Ipst to Russia. ) 


9. What were the disadvantages to Finland of this Ger- 
man alliance? (When the tide of war began to turn against 
Germany, it also turned against Finland. On September 19, 
1944, the Finns signed an armistice with Russia and Great 
Britain. ) 

10. After 1944, how did things stand between Finland 
and Germany? (Finland turned against Germany and de- 
clared war on her old ally. In revenge, German soldiers in 
Finland destroyed factories, homes and farms. ) 


11. Was the United States at war with Finland? (No. The 
U. S. and France did not take part in drawing up the peace 
treaty for Finland last month because they never were at 
war with her. The U. S. did, however, break diplomatic 
relations with Finland.) 

12. Finland was on the winning side when the war ended. 
Did this save her from making amends for having helped 
Germany? (No. In accordance with the terms of the peace 
+ ile (Continued on next page) 
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treaty, Finland loses some of her best land. She must pay 
300 million dollars worth of goods to Russia by 1952.) 

13. How does Finland manage to pay Russia and keep 
herself going? (The Finnish government has borrowed large 
sums of money from the U. S., Great Britain, Brazil, and 
Sweden. ) 

Suggestion: Read Land of Heroes, by Toiva Rosvall, 
E. P. Dutton & Co., Inc., New York, 1940. Contains an in- 
dex, many photographs, and end paper maps of Finland. 
Scandinavia Beckons, by Amy Oakley. D. Appleton-Century 
Company, New York, 1938. Contains an index, numerous 
illustrations and end paper maps of Norway, Sweden, Den- 
mark, Finland, Lapland. 


ANTARCTIC: “SEVENTH CONTINENT” — p. 3 


1. In advance of the distribution of Junior Scholastic ask 
a group of pupils to examine their history texts or to visit 
the library in order to prepare brief reports on the period of 
exploration and colonization which followed the voyages of 
Columbus. 


2. Ask the class to read the article on page 3. 


8. Call for the reports on the post-Columbus explora- 
tions. 


4. Teacher: Today, 455 years after the world-shaking 
voyage of Columbus, the great powers of the world have 
their interest set upon a new continent, Antarctica. (a) Con- 
trast it with the lands opened to man by Columbus’ dis- 
covery. (b) Why would many nations like to cut themselves 
a piece of this frozen pie? (c) What was accomplished by 
Admiral Byrd on his trips to Antarctica? (d) Tell what you 
can of “Operation High Jump.” 

5. For interesting reading, explore the library for these 
books: Little America, by Richard E. Byrd, G. P. Putnam’s 
Sons, New York, 1930. Aerial Exploration in the Antarctic. 
Contains a map and many photographs. Alone, by Richard 
E. Byrd, G. P. Putnam’s Sons, New York, 1938. The story 
of the author’s stay at Latitude 80° 80° South. 


OUR DAILY BREAD — WHEAT — pp. 4, 5 


The following talk by the teacher should be used to 
stimulate interest for a followup conversation scheduled for 
a later date, after the pupils have had time to explore the 
possibilities of the subject. Bread could be used as a center 
of interest for a parent-teacher-pupil program, since it pro- 
vides a unifying theme for people of diverse backgrounds. 


Teacher: From the days of ancient man, down into our own 
time, the rich fields of earth have been producing wheat for 
man’s bread. Pictures etched on the walls of temples and tombs 
show us how the Egyptians grew this grain. Colonists brought 
wheat with them when they came to settle in America. Ancient 
man learned to use the grains of wild wheat and to plant and 
cultivate them. During each month of the year, wheat is being 
harvested someplace in the world. Through the centuries, spring 
and harvest festivals have been observed in different lands to 
celebrate the planting and the reaping of grain. We could read 
about these festivals but it would be better to hear about them 
from people who know the customs. 

Ask your parents, your grandparents, and your neighbors to 
tell you about the sheaf of wheat that was brought to church 
and placed on the altar for the harvest service, or about the last 
sheaf that was kept in the farm house until spring. Ask about 
the harvest dances of different lands. The Bible describes the 
Feast of Ingathering for which booths of boughs are built. The 
Sukka, the booth is called. In some countries, we hear of the 
fields being blessed at the time of planting, in the hope that 
they will be fruitful. 





QUICK QUIZ 


TEN QUESTIONS FOR A FIVE-MINUTE QUIZ 
1. What is called the “seventh continent”? ( Antarctica.) 


2. Who is leading a U. S. Navy expedition to that conti- 
nent? (Admiral Richard E. Byrd.) 

3. What is the name of the base he established there in 
1929? (Little America.) 

4. What bird lives on the “seventh continent” — a bird dis- 
tinguished by its amusing style of walking and upright car- 
riage? ( Penguin.) 

5. With which one of the “Big 3” was Finland at war in 
1939, and again in 1941? (Russia.) 

6. What two nations wrote the peace treaty for Finland? 
(Russia and Great Britain.) 

7. Who is President of Finland? (Juho Paasikivi.) 


8. How many chambers are there in Finland’s Legisla- 
ture? (One.) 


9. Where is grain stored until it is sent to the flour mills? 
(Grain elevators.) 
}0. Who invented the telegraph? (Samuel Morse.) 


Answers to Semester Review Quiz 
First page (pictures). 7 
1-A. Af pee, x Iceland; C. Sweden; 2-the President; 3-Manuel 
Roxas, 4- the Interior; 5-Iran; 6-Republican; 4-U.S. and 
Russia; STE T; Ww A Harriman; 10-Vikings or Norsemen; 11-Warren 


Austin; 12 and Philippine Republic; 13-rice; 14-Matthew C. Perry; 
15-Denmark 


Pages 2-Q and 3-Q (map section). 


1-Sweden; 2-Great Britam; 3-Germany; 4-Cuba; 5-Italy; 6-Belgium; 7- 
Peru; 8-Chile; 9-India; 10-Mexico; 11- Korea; 12-China; 13-Philippines; 
14-Iceland; 15-Eire. 


Page 4-Q. (Final Section). 

I, WHO?: 1-James F. Byrnes; 2-W. L. Mackenzie King; 3-Trygve Lie; 
4-Bernard Baruch; 5-General Douglas MacArthur 

Il. WHERE?: 1-Ontario; 2-New York City; 3-Minnesota; 4-Nuremberg, 
Germany; 5-Africa. 

Ill. HOW?: 1-c; 2-b; 3-c, 4-c; 5-b. 

IV. WHY?: 1-a; 2-b; 3-c, 4-b; 5-c. 


Solution to News Word Puzzle, p. 15. 


ACROSS: 1-net; 4-Abo; 5-so; 6-Finland; 11-bi; 12-aloe; 13-on; 14-dine; 
a 18-rag; 19-Saima; 21-Este. 


WN: 1-Nasi; 2-ebon; "3-to; es 7-Ladoga; 8-Ali; 9-non; 10-Dee; 
1l-boa; 16-grit; 17-lame; 19-S.E., 0-as. 


Answers to Citizenship Quiz, p. 14 


FINLAND: 1-b; aw | +4 4-c; 5-d; 6-d; 7-c; 8-a; 9-c. 10-d. 
2: GOOD HARVEST: 2. 


3. STAFF OF LIFE: Threshing: 2-bran; 3-elevator; 4-bread; 5-Cyrus 
McCormick. 


4. KNOW YOUR TELEGRAPH HISTORY: Samuel Morse; 1844, Wash- 
ington, Baltimore. 





Semester Quiz Sheets Enclosed 


Teachers: With your copies of this week’s Junior 
Scholastic you are receiving Semester Review Quiz 
sheets for distribution to pupils at your convenience. 
Answers-to the quiz appear only in Teacher Edition, 
on page 4-T. The regular weekly Citizenship Quiz ap- 
pears in this issue on page 14. 


Coming Next Issue—Jan. 20th 
Theme Article: [CELAND. 
Products of Our World: SPICES. 

American Achievements: THE INCANDESCENT 
LAMP -— first in a series in observance of the national 
celebration of the 100th anniversary of the birth of 
Thomas A. Edison (born Feb. 11, 1847). Following 

“The Incandescent Lamp” will come “The Phonograph 
and Recordings.” 


After the Jan. 20th issue, the next issue of Junior 
Scholastic will be dated Feb. 3rd. 
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Our annual 
thrill arrived. It 
is also in your 
mailbox. Or will 
be soon. We re- 
fer, of course, to the Ingersoll Art Cal- 
endar. It reproduces in practically ex- 
act color 12 of the best high school 
student paintings from the 1946 Scho- 
lastic Art Awards. 
° o 2 
We were delighted to meet so many 
friends (178, to be exact) at the an- 
nual Scholastic Thanksgiving party 
held in Atlantic City’s Claridge Hotel 
on the opening day of the National 
Council of English Teachers meeting. 
° Oo ° 


At one table were five chairmen of 
regional Scholastic Writing Awards 
programs; Merrill P. Paine, Newark; 
Ellen M. Geyer, Pittsburgh; A. L. Heg- 
ener, Detroit; Mrs. Elizabeth Drake, 
Binghamton, N. Y.; Dana O. Jensen, 
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JANUARY 13, 1947 


St. Louis. All agreed that the regional 
program will give teachers much needed 
recognition as well as students. 


We are red-faced over the omission 
of the Southern Michigan regional writ- 
ing awards sponsored by the Detroit 
News from our December list. Excuse 
it, please! 

. o “ 

If you have a copy of Young Voices 
(Harper and Bros.) you are lucky. It 
is a collector’s item. The entire first and 
only edition of this 25 year collection of 
student writing receiving Scholastic 
Awards has been sold. 


5-T 


Scholastic has grown so that it takes 
us 24 pages to tell who and what we 
are. We call it Windows on a World in 
the Making. It tells about our nine 
magazines, five awards programs, edi- 
torial credo, and bookshop services. If 
you don’t have a copy, write us. It’s free. 

o oO ° 


“My Ideal Teacher,” proposed as a 
writing subject for students in our “Jam 
Session” department brought more 
than 1,500 student papers. One teacher, 
when sending in papers, wrote, “It cer- 
tainly was an eye opener for me.” You 
will find a few of these “eye openers” 
in the issues of Jan. 20 and Feb. 3, 
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Special offer to 


non-subscribers 


Try this magazine with your classes—discover 
its interest, value, and assistance when each 
pupil has a copy! Send for a free sample bun- 
dle now—no strings, no obligation. Hurry the 


coupon back—second term is about to begin! 


SCHOLASTIC MAGAZINES, 220 E. 42nd St., New York 17, N. Y. 


Please send me 35 copies of one issue of the magazine checked. 
There is to be no charge, no obligation. | will try them with my classes 
and let you know how many subscriptions are desired. 


(NOTE: Prices given below are for each subscription for 
@ semester when 2 or more are sent to one address.) 
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Average Salary 
Nears $2,000 


Citizen Group Will Present 
Teacher Facts to Nation 


NEA Research Dept. finds 
that the 1946-47 average an- 
nual teacher salary crawled up 
nearly to $2,000. 

Washington State, with tim- 
ber income earmarked for 
schools, boasts best record; only 
5 per cent of teachers under $2,- 
000. (California, with new $2,- 
400 minimum law moves into 
Washington’s class.—Editor). 

States estimated to have 75 
per cent or more teachers below 
$2,000 mark are: Ark., Ga., 
Idaho, Ky., Miss., Nebr., N. C., 
N. D., Okla., S. C., S. D., Tenn., 
Vt., W. Va. 

NEA puts emergency certifi- 
cates at 109,000; unfilled po- 
sitions at 75,000. 

Bright spot: new schedules 
in large cities with maximums 
between $5,000 and $6,000. 

A new citizen group will 
hammer home these and other 
facts. Thomas C. Boushall, 
chairman, Citizens Federal 
Committee, announces it will 
sponsor reports to the nation 
of “the critical condition of the 
teaching profession.” 

Editor's Note: This commit- 
tee advises U. S. Office of Edu- 
cation. Includes top officials of 
major business, labor, farm and 
religious groups such as CIO, 
AFL, Farm Bureau, American 
Legion, Grange, and U. S. 
Chamber pf Commerce. Reports 
will probably take the form of 
network radio programs. 





VET FEDERAL AID 
ON GRAND SCALE 


Washington: Federal expend- 
iture for veteran education at 
colleges and universities costs 
between $1,500,000,000 and 
$2,000,000,000 says Budget 
Bureau. This is more than half 
all U. S. expenditures for pub- 
lic schools. 

Veteran attendance (1,073,- 
000) swells U. S. college en- 
rollment to 2,062,000, says U. S. 
Office of Education. Enrollment 
of women (667,000) has also 
hit a new high point. 





Is Maison UNESCO Big Enough for 
East and West? Soviet Bloc Dubious 


PARIS: UNESCO will go for- 
ward with or without the Soviet 
bloc. Its next general session 
may be in Mexico City. Budget 
for the first year is $6,900,000. 
Many projects affecting educa- 
tion, libraries and other fields 
will be pushed at once. 

These decisions mark delib- 
erations of 28 nations meeting 
at Maison UNESCO. Sharing 
talks are 14 more delegations 
whose nations have yet to ratify 
UNESCO’s constitution. 

Maison UNESCO is . big 
enough to house any ideologies, 
said director-general Julian 
Huxley. But M. Ribnikar, Yu- 
goslav, demurred. “No one can 
contest that in the history of 
humanity all progress has been 
tied to materialist thought,” he 
said, rejecting what he called 


“a kind of cultural Esperanto.” 

Among UNESCO projects im- 
portant to education are: A 
1947 conference on teaching of 
national history. At least two 
pilot youth reconstruction 
camps 

Inauguration of an interna- 
tional education yearbook. 

An international news letter. 

Founding of a world biblio- 
graphical and library center. 

World clearing house for 
publications. 

Restocking of devastated li- 
braries. 

International summer courses 
in music. 

World-wide drive against il- 
literacy. 

Teacher seminar in 1947 on 
fostering international under- 
standing. 





TEXAS TEACHER WINS 
$10,000 NOVEL PRIZE 


Loula Erdman, English teach- 
er at Amarillo High School for 
20 years, won the Dodd-Mead 
and Redbook $10,000 prize for 
her novel, The Years of the 
Locust. 


For data on five scholarship 


competitions open to high school 
seniors showing aptitude in 
science, engineering and farm 
management write for Scholar- 
ships by Westinghouse, School 
Service Dept., Westinghouse 
Electric Corporation, 306 
Fourth Ave., Box 1017, Pitts- 
burgh 30, Pa. , 

Aptitude tests for the Pepsi 
Cola scholarships will be held 
Feb. 14. Winners of 121 scholar- 
ships and more than 600 cer- 
tificates of merit will be an- 
nounced in April. 





Assigns Theme 


PLAINFIELD, N._ J.: 
Walter Correll, Westfield 
High School student, came 
before Police Judge Henry 
W. Clement on an auto 
speeding charge. Walter's 
sentence: write a 600-word 
essay on hazards of speed- 
ing; a 200-word commentary 
on the pamphlet, Sudden 
Death; give up driver's li- 
cense for a month. 














WASHINGTON: 

Census Bureau estimates 24,- 
000,000 age 6-17 attend school 
this year. Prediction for 1950; 
26,000,000. 

M. G. Reid in Marriage and 
Family Living reports rise of 
married women gainfully em- 
ployed from 13.9 in 1890 to 
35.5 in 1940. 





To House the First National High School Industrial Arts Fair 


The city of Chicago’s big 
Museum of Science and Indus- 
try, world’s number one mu- 
seum of its kind, will display 
winning Scholastic Industrial 
Arts Awards projects Aug. 17- 





Sept. 7. Over 450 examples of 
best work in wood, metals, 
drawing, printing and model 
making will go on view. Dead- 
line for receipt of projects for 
judging is June 1. 





FEDERAL AID 
IN GOP LAP 


Education Looks to Taft as 
80th Congress Assembles 


WASHINGTON: What will 
the new Republican controlled 
80th Congress do about educa- 
tion? Will it vote Federal aid? 
Universal military training? 

Key to these questions is Sen. 
Robert A. Taft, GOP leader on 
domestic affairs, Taft put his 
name on last session’s bi-parti- 
san Thomas-Hill-Smith-Taft aid 
bill. This would assure aid up 
to $40 per child per year to 
states with low tax resources. 
Taft becomes chairman of the 
key Education and Labor Com- 
mittees. 

NEA will probably go along 
on Taft plan, glad to have prin- 
ciple accepted; unhappy over 
the $40 pittance. 

AFT likes the Murray omni- 
bus bill (see Sept. 23, SCHO- 
LASTIC TEACHER). Its pros- 
pects appear dim. 

Other Capitol questions: Who 
will head the combined new 
Education and Labor Commit- 
tee in the House reorganization 
plan? Will it be more hospit- 
able to public education than 
the old Education Committee? 

Will Rep. R. W. Guinn (R., 
N. Y.) carry out his threatened 
investigation of the U. S. Office 
of Education? 

Who will get the $10,000 
job as expert consultant to Con- 
gress on education? 

Review of the entire Federal- 
aid pattern by the 80th Con- 
gress seems likely. The Coun- 
cil of State Governments con- 
ag at Miami Beach asked 
or it. 





PERSONALS: 


UNESCO elected Julian Hux- 
ley as director general for two 
years. 

Harry V. Gilson succeeds 
George M. Wiley, retired, as 
New York State associate com- 
missioner of education. Mr. Gil- 
son was Maine’s commissioner of 
education. 

Florence Fallgatter, Iowa 
State College, new president, 
Americar Vocational Associa- 
tion, is first woman elected to 
this position. 
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How to Increase Your Enjoyment of the $15,000 
Performance ABC Brings You Gratis 


Your Box at the Opera 


IVE teachers we know have a special way of enjoying 
| winter Saturday afternoons. In a comfortable apartment 
they place a cup on a coffee table. Unfilled. Then they 
tune the radio to an ABC station. Anyone who speaks while 
the opera is on must put 10 cents into the cup. Penalty 
dimes help pay for refreshments. 

Opera is like oysters. Either you love it or you can’t 
stand it. This article is about opera. If you don’t like opera 
kindly turn to the next page. 

For those left in our audience we have some suggestions 
on how to increase your enjoyment of opera broadcasts. 
These come from a source best qualified to give suggestions: 
the Metropolitan Opera Guild, 

Here they are — with No. 1 the way to get most from your 
opera listening. 

1. Play or sing through the chief arias of the scheduled 
opera. If this suggestion sets you back on your heels let 
us hasten to add that whole groups of teachers and high 
school students in and around New York do just that. Lilla 
Belle Pitts, professor of music education, Teachers College, 
Columbia University, has had good success with Opera 
Sings. Opera News issued by the Metropolitan Opera Guild 
each week directs you to books that give words, both in 
English and the opera language, with music simplified 
for piano. 

2. Follow the score as you listen to the opera. This 
assumes ability to read music. With a little practice you 
can learn to follow a score. Scores of most operas are in 
print. Borrow them from a library if you don’t want to buy 
them. 

3. Follow the libretto. The Guild supplies these to mem- 
bers at cost. 

4. Know the story of the opera. Opera News each week 
brings you a condensed version. 

5. Familiarize yourself with a few of the major arias. 





They stand in the cold to buy tickets 
— all you do is click on your radio. 
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Genial Host Milton Cross 


Opera News lists records available; also books which have 
the aria themes, 

6. Know something about the historic background of 
the opera, its composer and its reception. Again, a good 
source is Opera News and books. 

To this list we add No. 7; attend opera, Preferably, the 
Metropolitan Grand Opera. Once you have seen the great 
gold curtain unveil the stage, you can add that mental 
vision to your radio. If you can’t get to New York perhaps 
you can hear the company on tour. Or you can hear the 
San Francisco or Chicago or one of the traveling companies. 

Since we refer to the Guild and Opera News so frequently 
you will want to know more about both. The Metropolitan 
Opera Guild Inc., is 11 years old. Mrs, August Belmont 
sponsored it “to broaden the base of interest and respons- 
ibility in the future of grand opera.” 

To introduce youth to opera the Guild subsidizes certain 
performances. This year many thousands of high school 
boys and girls in and near New York will attend one or more 
of five performances on tickets cut to youth size pocketbooks. 

The American Broadcasting Company broadcasts the 
opera under Texas Company sponsorship over more than 
200 stations. 

To aid listeners in their enjoyment of opera the Guild 
publishes Opera News, a 36-page illustrated, weekly maga- 
zine. At 11 o'clock every Tuesday Mrs. John Dewitt Peltz, 
editor, receives a telephone call telling her the opera to 
be broadcast on the Saturday two weeks hence. She and 
her staff get into action. Fast! 

In subscribers’ hands before the opera goes on the air 
is an Opera News issue that includes these features: cast, 
story of the opera, history of the opera, settings, costumes, 
recordings, books about the opera and themes of chief arias. 


_ It is a handbook to opera pleasure. 


Last year 30,000 subscribers received Opera News. The 
circle of interest broadens constantly. The Metropolitan 
Opera Guild works for the day when opera—not just the 
Metropolitan Grand Opera, but opera—will be as popular 
and as familiar to Americans as today’s symphony orchestra. 

If you want a taste of grand opera, or if you want to 
increase your satisfaction in listening to opera the Guild 
is the agency to help you. Just write to the Metropolitan 
Opera Guild, 645 Madison Ave., New York 21, N. Y. Ask 
for information on their services to members. Tell them 


SCHOLASTIC TEACHER suggested that you write. 
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E CHOES of the New York Times American history quiz 
of 1942, the tragedy of World War II, Pilgrim musket 
shots, and the atomic bomb reverberated through the 26th 
annual. meeting of the National Council for the Social 
Studies held at Boston Nov. 28-30. 

On the American history issue there were two statements: 
A professional historian pointed up the bad results of trying 
to legislate history into the course of study. A Yearbook 
spokesman summarizing from the about-to-be-born 17th 
volume gave the social studies teachers’ response to the 
charges of the Times and other patriots. 

The historian, $. K. Stevens, state historian, Pennsylvania 
Historical and Museum Commission, said this: 

“There are several weaknesses apparent in the mandated 
course in Pennsylvania history as now presented . . . it has 
been a writing down of American history to the state level. 

Dr. Stevens then reported a practical plan to infuse vigor 
into history instruction through explorations into local 
history. 

“There is always a local story which parallels in most 
particulars the national trend,” said Dr. Stevens. “For ex- 
ample, in any unit dealing with the political history of the 
nation, Jacksonian democracy should be related to what 
happened in the particular state in terms of this political 
trend. Was there a new state constitution written during 
the Jacksonian era? When did free public education come 
into being in your state? Did it relate té the socialdemoc- 
racy of the Jacksonian era? 


What Yearbook Will Say 


Forecasting what members will find in the Yearbook on 
The Study and Teaching of American History, Richard E. 


Thursfield listed these emphases: 
(1) The necessity of retaining American History as a 
separate school subject because of the value of its unique 


contributions. . 

(2) The necessity for realistic American history and the 
development through such history of “the loyalty of rea- 
soned affections.” 

(3) The opportunities for developing critical thinking 
through the teaching of American history. 

(4) The chances for building democratic attitudes 
through teaching of American history. 

(5) Emphasis upon a broader conception of American 
history in the schools. 

(6) Emphasis upon the importance of knowledge and 
understanding of subject matter for both teachers and 
students 

(7) The need for placing stress upon the history of the 
United States in its world setting. 





Boston Memo 


for N. Y. Times 


American History Spotlighted 


at National Council of Social Studies Meeting 


(8) The importance of a planned program of vertical 
articulation in the teaching of American history. 

(9) The necessity for generous provision of library re- 
sources and other materials such as audio-visual equipment. 

(10) Attention to reading as an essential element in the 
teaching of American history. 

(11) Emphasis upon evaluation procedures for testing 
outcomes in understandings, skills, abilities, and attitudes. 
. (12) The importance of qualified teachers. 

(13) Specific suggestions for improvement of the teach- 
ing of American history. 

(14) Many suggestions or next steps for further studies 
toward the improvement of the teaching of American his- 
tory. 

(15) Emphasis upon the high professional qualifications 
necessary in teachers of American history. j 


Proposes Year Internship 


Howard R. Anderson, the recently appointed U. S. Office 
of Education specialist on social studies, proposed a new 
approach to teacher training. He wants to delay the prospec- 
tive teacher's required education courses until he has had 
a year of apprentice teaching. 

More than 300 conventioners on Thanksgiving Day saw 
the reenactment in Plymouth of the Pilgrims’ walk to the 
church. In the evening they witnessed a Town Meeting of 
the Air broadcast on “How Should Food Be Distributed 
After UNRRA Expires.” Speakers were Fiorello LaGuardia 
and Col. Tyler Wood. 

Officers elected for 1947 are: president, W. Linwood 
Chase, Boston University; first vice president, Francis 
English, University of Missouri. Board of directors; Ann B. 
Peck, High School, University of Kentucky; Hazel Phillips, 
Argo Township High School, Argo, Ill.; Harold M. Long, 
Glenn Falls, N. Y.; George R. Reavis, assistant superin- 
tendent, Cincinnati, O.; Edgar F. Wesley, University of 
Minnesota; Harry E. Bard, Baltimore, Md. 
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HE current crisis in education makes you think of an 

old time melodrama come true. Our heroine, the beauti- 
ful teacher, shrieks, “HELP, HELP!” Each hour the buzz 
saw of inflation comes nearer and nearer. Old Skinflint 
Pinchpenny, the villain, remains hard-hearted. Does no one 
hear the poor girl's cries? 

Sister, the sound of galloping you hear is, indeed, com- 
ing your way. But it is not the board of education. On the 
first horse rides our national magazines—a hot blooded hero 
composite of the dashing character of Look, Life, Collier's, 
SEP, Reader's Digest, Ladies’ Home Journal, and Coronet. 
Hard behind rides another rescuer composite even more 
notable—the U.S. Chamber of Commerce, National Asso- 
ciation of Manufacturers, the AFL, CIO, the American 
Bankers Association and other great national organizations. 

Although these heroes may lack the power to rend the 
financial bonds binding our heroine to the buzz saw it is 
comforting to know she has friends who spur to her side. 

Seriously, educators have reason to be most thankful for 
the national concern for the teacher crisis. Not since World 
War I and its aftermath has the editorial welcome mat 
rolled out so generously to education. Not since then have 
national organizations put education so high on their reso- 
lution list. Together national magazines and organizations 
create a new climate of opinion leading to higher salaries 
and better working conditions. 

Following is Scholastic Teacher's summary of the national 
magazine drive to awaken the public. (A summary of or- 
ganization support will appear very soon.) 


LOOK 


Seven feature articles, abundantly illustrated, have ap- — 


peared since May 28, 1946. Look has looked deeply and 
intelligently into the ills that sap American education’s 
strength. In May it led off with quotes from lay leaders 
on “The Failure of American Education.” On June 11 “came 
“Bungling in Boston Leads to Revolt” in which Look has- 
tened to add that Boston’s political mishandling of schools 
was symptomatic of other big cities. “One Room Fraud,” 
in July 9, pricked the public’s nostalgic dream of the little 
red school house. “Grass Roots School Board” puts its finger 
on the real villain of the piece—inefficient, unresponsive, 
provincial-minded school boards. 

Just before the election Look asked eight top political 





EDITORS LIKE LETTERS 


At a recent teacher meeting the chairman said: “You have 
all seen what the national magazines are doing to help 
teachers. How many here wrote to any editor expressing 
appreciation?” 

Three hands went up. 

Scholastic Teacher repeats that question to its nationwide 
teacher audience. How many hands? 

One good way to win support for education is to give 
a lift to education’s uplifters. Editors like to receive letters. 
How about sending a cheer to editors of these journals? 
Urge them to keep up the good work. 





They are FOR you ! 
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National Magazines Ride to the Rescue 
of Teachers in Distress 


figures to state their position 6n education (See neighbor- 
ing column). Then as recently as Nov. 26 appeared “Are 
You on the Right Road to Success,” a fine build up for 
sound guidance and testing programs. This article not only 
backs guidance but creates a demand by citizens for guid- 
ance service from their schools. 


COLLIER’S 


Also alarmed at the education crisis, Collier's embarked 
on a sustained editorial campaign. Its opening gun, “Our 
Schools Are a Scandal,” Apr. 13, brought in more mail 
than any recent Collier's article. Kyle Crichton, staff writer, 
hammered home the stark facts of the draft: “1,704,000 
men fell short of the Army’s minimum standards of a fourth 
grade education!” In the August 24 Collier's Elizabeth 
Irwin, a teacher who pried open an Oklahoma scandal that 
sent the board president and several members to jail, told 
“Why Teachers Quit School.” She protested against the 
nonsensical rules on smoking, dancing, and no leg make-up. 


Having “viewed with alarm,” Collier's then asked Hiram . 


Haydn to tell how New Castle, Indiana, citizens built up a 
top-notch school system. This appeared October 26, entitled 
“The Kids Come First.” Reprints were widely distirbuted. 


LIFE 


Education is a standard element of the Life editorial for- 
mula. On Octobey 28 it spoke out editorially on “Teacher 
Troubles”: “Teaching has become one of the poorest paid 
professions. The national average ... was $1,786, or less 
than a normally bright boy or girl leaving high school could 
earn as a government clerk. . . . The average school board’s 
ideal teacher seemed to-be an ageless, sexless individual, 
prim in habits, sparing of opinions, innocuous in politics, 
who could exist on a minimum of food, clothing and other 
physical comforts.” Life concluded with a plea, “We have 
got to take the rubber bands off our wallets and do some- 
thing handsome for our teachers.” 


CORONET 


In its October issue Coronet came through with a strong 
plea and practical suggestions by a parent. “The cost even 
of doubling the salary of every teacher in our town,” wrote 
Charles Harris in “Stop Cheating Your Children,” “would 
be an infinitesimal burden when divided among all us tax- 
payers.” He called for a “nationwide minimum starting 
salary for young teachers of, say, $2,400 a year.” 


SATURDAY EVENING POST 


Joining the procession a bit late SEP came through on 
November 9 with “I'm Through With Teaching” by Lois 
MacFarland, an ex-New Jersey teacher, written with the aid 

(Concluded on page 10-T) 
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Teachers take turns at cooking. It's 
fun when you have modern equipment. 


Simsbury Teachers 
Can Live Here 


S IMSBURY is one of those picture book Connecticut 
towns — friendly old New England houses looking as if 
they had been painted white just yesterday, green shutters, 
well trimmed broad lawns. Pleasant as life can be in Sims- 
bury, the town, like every other U.S. town, wondered how 
to hold its teachers. Good housing seemed one way of hold- 
ing good teachers. ' 
“Within dinner-bell distance of the high and elementary 








The Simsbury Board of Education fur- 
nished this house for four teachers. 


schools in Simsbury,” reports the Hartford Courant Maga- 
zine, “four of the town’s teachers now live in comfort and 
at reasonable expense with nary a housing worry to mar 
their contentment, thanks to the assistance of a progressive 
and helpful Board of Education. To solve the teachers’ 
double problem of finding housing within the range of 
moderate incomes, the Simsbury Board recently acquired a 
two-story house just north of the high school and furnished 
it completely from coat hangers to refrigerators. There are 
no restrictions and none is necessary. The young women 
share the duties of cooking and housework, entertain visitors 
of their own choosing and think that their quarters are 
simply wonderful. They think that the way the Simsbury 
Board has solved their housing problem may serve as incen- 
tive to others.” 





They Are FOR You 


(Concluded from page 9-T) 


of David G. Wittels. Mr. Wittels threaded many national 
crisis facts on the grim story of Miss MacFarland. 


READER’S DIGEST 


This magazine appeared early in the lists (Oct., 1945) 
with “Teachers’ Pay—a National Disgrace,” by staff writer 
Robert Littell. This had a stimulating effect and probably 
stirred other magazines to action. 


LADIES‘ HOME JOURNAL 


Three clarion calls have recently appeared in this maga- 
zine: “Still Proud to Be a Teacher” (June), “Who Will 
Teach Your Child?” (July), and a lead éditorial in Novem- 
ber on “Your Child Needs Better Teachers.” 

The Farm Journal in September and Survey Graphic in 
July also took up cudgels for better teacher salaries. 

Scholastic Teacher, as all our readers know, speaks up 
for better teacher salaries and working conditions every 


month. If we have missed any names on the editorial roster, 
we apologize in advance. 

In this wave of support for teachers two rocky facts 
project: 

First, these magazine features rest on facts gathered and 
analyzed by the National Education Association, the U. S. 
Office of Education, and other agencies. We know that 
many writers journeyed to Washington for their data. Re- 
member this with gratitude when you pay your dues and 
when you ask your Congressman to support the U. S. Office 
of Education. 

Secondly, wherever there is so much editorial smoke there 
is a real fire. In this case the fire is the growing concern 
of the public and thoughtful leaders about the school crisis. 
Since 1919 educators have warned that the outmoded tax 
base would bring disaster. Now disaster is here. More than 
350,000 teachers have left the profession ‘in five years. 
Young people avoid teaching like the plague. 

We can take wry comfort that at last, just as we are 
becoming hoarse and discouraged, someone listens. 

Great magazines do not run articles to please themselves. 
Our cries of “Fire, Fire” have brought a crowd and volun- 
teer rescuers. They still haven’t brought the fire department. 
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Mon=-SMinks at Atlantic City 


A BRIGHT Thanksgiving sun warmed the winter sands. 
Breakers curled and crashed. Mink coats strolled the 
boardwalk. Inside Atlantic City’s Convention Hall many 
earnest non-mink teachers considered how to improve Eng- 
lish instruction. 

For a record attendance of non-minks President Helene 
Hartley of the National Council of Teachers of English 
spread one of the richest Thanksgiving convention menus 
in the organization’s history. On Friday the convention- 
goer could either sit or flit. There were 17 sectional mieet- 
ings. Subjects ranged from “Language Study and Com- 
munication” to “Does Reading Tire You?” Speech, radio, 
periodicals, drama, films, and-writing played on their special 
stages. 

It was a case of planned abundance. “We have brought 
together,” said Dr. Hartley, “the best thought available, rep- 
resenting not one point of view with respect to the theme 
(English for These Times), but diversity of reasoning.” 

To your Scholastic Teacher reporter the “diversity” spoke 
loudly of the revolution now going forward under the de- 
ceptively prim banner of “English.” Grammar, for example, 
took quite a beating. So did English-English literature. 

The tide of attention to English as a key “communication 
art” rises steadily. Many speakers asked that English in- 
struction give boys and girls the skills and understanding 
to survive. “So insistent has this demand become,” warned 
Dr. Hartley, “that any part of the curriculum of ‘school or 
college that can not clearly show its contribution to some 
immediate phase of current living tends to be pushed from 
the center into the fringe of academic attention.” 


Three Year Study Outlined 


That English teachers do not propose to be caught nap- 
ping became clear in Dora V. Smith’s progress report on the 
three year study by the Council’s Commission on the Eng- 
lish Curriculum, Dr. Smith told how- the Commission will 
seek what English instruction can do to fit youth for four 
communication skills: reading and literature, speaking, 
listening, and writing. 

“The Purpose of the Commission,” said Dr. Smith, “is not 
to lay out a series of exercises to be done or of topics to be 
covered, but to discover the kinds of experience and kinds 
of school environment which make possible the growth of 
children and young people in thought and expression. 
Courses will be scrutinized to determine how many of the 
classics commonly taught really have a message for young 
people today. Perspective on the current scene is that aim 
rather than storing up knowledge about the past . . . The 
American heritage will loom large . . . At the same time, in- 
tercultural understanding will be promoted through much 
greater use of the literatures of other nations.” 

Writing and speaking came in for emphasis. Prof. 
Amanda Ellis, reporting on the three-year Articulation Com- 
mittee study said, “There is a profound conviction of ad- 
ministrators, high school teachers, and college professors 
that students today do not speak understandingly or write 
well.” 


JANUARY 13, 1947 


High Points of the 36th Annual Meeting of 
the National Council of Teachers of English 


To remedy this fault the newly elected Council presi- 
dent, Porter G. Perrin, Colgate University, suggested: “Our 
goals are set by the purposes and types found in actual 
speaking and writing situations. People write letters, argue 
with their friends, discuss specific proposals for action or 
the relative importance of different ideas in committees or 
other groups, make talks on “arious occasions, write edi- 
torials, informational articles, reviews and ‘so on. Some of 
these things our pupils and students have to do in actual 
situations, in their courses and in their school life, and so 
are suitable fields for our practice. The papers we ask them 
to write should be types really found in periodicals or 
needed in carrying on private or public affairs.” 

Dr. Perrin asked the teacher to think of his role not as 
“audience or reader but that of chairman or editor . . . The 
ingenuity of the editor in uncovering unsuspected material 
and bringing it to the attention of others is his chief satis- 
faction.” 


Two Exhibits Popular 


Two exhibits beckoned to convention-goers. On the main 
floor publishers, magazines, visual aid producers and the 
‘National Council itself showed their varied wares. On the 
meeting floor above Marion S. Walker, Nutley, N. J., as- 
sembled an Educational Exhibit. This includes such varied 
items as: materials on atomic energy for high school study 
and teaching materials to promote understanding from the 
Conference of Christians and Jews, the Bureau of Intercul- 
tural Education and the East and West Association. Student 
work from Bloomfield and Montclair, New Jersey, schools 
and books on Soviet-American friendship attracted attention. 
Scholastic Awards supplied charts showing the processes in 
handling and criticizing manuscripts submitted by students. 

Officers elected were: president, Porter G. Perrin, Colgate 
University; first vice-president, Thomas C. Pollock, New 
York University; second vice-president, Harlen M. Adams, 
Stanford University; secretary, W. Wilbur Hatfield, Chicago. 

At the Saturday luncheon attended by more than 450 
members Max Herzberg, chairman of the radio committee, 
gave the Council’s two radio awards: one to the Columbia 
Broadcasting System for its presentation of Richard III with 
Laurence Olivier for its help “with our work in teaching and 
writing”; the other to Town Meeting of the Air for its value 
“to speaking and listening.” 

Spurred by the Articulation Committee report the Execue 
tive Committee adopted this resolution: That the National 


- Council of Teachers of English use its influence to reduce 


the teaching load of English teachers and recommend that 
the Executive Committee appoint a special committee to 
study further all aspects of the problem of teaching load and 
report their findings with recommendations at the annual 
meeting next year. 
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“50,000 pupils taught by 625 teachers: 
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ONVENTIONS are not as peaceful 

as they look. Few would suspect that 
the little man with thick glasses read- 
ing a paper packed a lethal weapon. 
Yet his words can be bombs. They can 
explode at greater depth and with wider 
explosive force in our society than any 
“ash can” unleashed by a U. S. Navy 
subchaser. 

Your Scholastic Teacher reporter at 
Atlantic City, aided by the able Na- 
tional Council of English Teachers press 
service, spotted a few well rounded 
objects as the convention swept by 
under full steam. Whether these objects 
are bombs or eggs we leave you, dear 
reader, to judge. 


What Students Don’t Like 


Some findings of a 12 year study of 


“In common practice a high percentage 
of the titles (of literary selections) pro- 
vided for class study are in group- 
ings definitely obnoxious to secondary 
school students. By actual investigation 
and tabulation such materials consti- 
tute more than 50 percent. . . . To the 
question, ‘Are there boys’ books and 
girls’ books?” the answer is clear. There 
are. .. . It will probably be no surprise 
when I tell you that our study of several 
hundred poems shows that in compari- 
son with novels, short stories, biogra- 
phies, and plays, poetry as a whole is 
not well liked. .. . The tabulation shows 
the novel in top position followed in 
rank order by the play, the short story, 
biography, essay, poetry, the letter, and 
last, the speech.” 

George W. Norvell 

State Supervisor of English 

Albany, New York 


Fatigue in Reading 








desired, nor matter how much time 
were given to English. It is harmful 
practice because the habits set up and 
the views inculcated turn the students 
away from the only source of real knowl- 
edge — the actual language of the peo- 
ple about them. Our students are prac- 
tically never given the tools of observa- 
tion and analysis necessary to the use 
of these resources. 

Prof. Charles C. Fries 

University of Michigan 


English and History Teachers 


The things that stick in our minds, 
the things America means, are best seen 
through the concrete and dramatized 
experiences of men and women that are 
presented for us in literature. . . . 

A course organized from this point 
of view has been evolving in the 11th 
grade class of the University of Minne- 
sota High School for the past few years. 
The English teacher and the American 
history teacher have worked together. 
Students meet for one hour with the 


with the history teacher. At times the 
students meet for a two hour stretch 
with both of the teachers. 

G. R. Carlson 
205% tor Univ. of Minnesota High School 


Si a That Greenish Look 


The greenish look that you sometimes 
see on children’s faces as they leave the 
circus may not have been caused by 
too much pink lemonade or hot dogs. 
It may have come from the realization 
that on the next day they’! have to 
write a composition on “My Day at the 
Circus.” ‘ 

I think that teachers of English should 
teach one class a day less and have in- 
stead of that class a scheduled confer- 


Some conclusions of a study: “If one Explosive Paragraphs Dropped ence period. Composition improvement 


is to read for a long period of time with- 
out showing fatigue . . . it is necessary 


the reading process continuous and ef- 

fective. .. . One can read microfilm without fatigue although 
with not quite the same efficiency as the printed page. . . . 
A six hour reading period for individuals with normal eyes 
or with eyes properly corrected by glasses is not too long... 
teachers may assist their students in being able to read with 
a minimum of fatigue in later life by requiring them to estab- 
lish habits of reading carefully, accurately, and rapidly. . . .” 


Leonard Carmichael, President, Tufts College 


Grammar Study, “a Harmful Practice” 


In English, even in our times, these teachers are still giv- 
ing more time to study of grammar and language usage than 
to almost any other aspect of English. 

Unfortunately from the point of view of modern linguistic 
science, much of this work is not only wasted time; it is 
harmful practice. It is wasted time because it employs meth- 
ods and materia] that could not possibly obtain the ends 


Overboard at the English 
to provide sufficient motivation to make Teacher Meeting in Atlantic City 


needs heart-to-heart, mind-to-mind dis- 
cussion — not correction. 


Maxwell Nurnberg 
Abraham Lincoln H. S., N.Y. C. 


What's Wrong with Reading Instruction? 


The establishment of reading clinics throughout the coun- 
try has not been wholly beneficial. Their very existence has 
caused a number of teachers to wash their hands of re- 
sponsibility for retarded readers. 


- Ralph C. Preston 
University of Pennsylvania 
On Hollywood 


Have the educator and the Hollywood producer come 
closer together? The answer is an unequivocal “No!” . . . 
If the motion picture industry really wished to do something 
to help the schools, let them release the hundreds and per- 
haps thousands of Army and Navy films which need copy- 
right clearance to make them available to the schools. 
Among this group there are dozens of . . . excellent films. 

Edgar Dale, Ohio. State University 
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English teacher and for a second hour _ 
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hundred poems shows that in compari- 
son with novels, short stories, biogra- 
phies, and plays, poetry as a whole is 
not well liked. .. . The tabulation shows 
the novel in top position followed in 
rank order by the play, the short story, 
biography, essay, poetry, the letter, and 
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last, the speech.” 
George W. Norvell 
State Supervisor of English 
Albany, New York 
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Fatique in Reading 


Some conclusions of a study: “If one 
is to read for a long period of time with- 
out showing fatigue . it is necessary 
to provide sufficient motivation to make 
the reading process continuous and ef- 
fective. .. . One can read microfilm without fatigue although 
with not quite the same efficiency as the printed page... . 
A six hour reading period for individuals with normal eyes 
or with eyes properly corrected by glasses is not too long. . . 
teachers may assist their students in being able to read with 
a minimum of fatigue in later life by requiring them to estab- 
lish habits of reading carefully, accurately, and rapidly. . . .” 


Leonard Carmichael, President, Tufts College 


Grammar Study, “a Harmful Practice” 


In English, even in our times, these teachers are still giv- 
ing more time to study of grammar and language usage than 
to almost any other aspect of English. 

Unfortunately from the point of view of modern linguistic 
science, much of this work is not only wasted time; it is 
harmful practice. It is wasted time because it employs meth- 
ods and material that could not possibly obtain the ends 











Explosive Paragraphs Dropped 
Overboard at the English 
Teacher Meeting in Atlantic City 






desired, nor matter how much time 
were given to English. It is harmful 
practice because the habits set up and 
the views inculcated turn the students 
away from the only source of real knowl- 
edge — the actual language of the peo- 
ple about them. Our students are prac- 
tically never given the tools of observa- 
tion and analysis necessary to the use 
of these resources. 

Prof. Charles C. Fries 

University of Michigan 


English and History Teachers 


The things that stick in our minds, 
the things America means, are best seen 
through the concrete and dramatized 
experiences of men and women that are 
presented for us in literature. 

A course organized from this point 
of view has been evolving in the 11th 
grade class of the University of Minne- 
sota High School for the past few years. 
The English teacher and the American 
history teacher have worked together. 
Students meet for one hour with the 
English teacher and for a second hour 
with the history teacher. At times the 
students meet for a two hour stretch 
with both of the teachers. 

G. R. Carlson 
Univ. of Minnesota High School 


That Greenish Look 


The greenish look that you sometimes 
see on children’s faces as they leave the 
circus may not have been caused by 
too much pink lemonade or hot dogs. 
It may have come from the realization 
that on the next day they'll have to 
write a composition on “My Day at the 
Circus.” 

I think that teachers of English should 
teach one class a day less and have in- 
stead of that class a scheduled confer- 
ence period. Composition improvement 
needs heart-to-heart, mind-to-mind dis- 
cussion — not correction. 





warns: 


Maxwell Nurnberg 
Abraham Lincoln H. S., N.Y. C. 


What's Wrong with Reading Instruction? 


The establishment of reading clinics throughout the coun- 
try has not been wholly beneficial. Their very existence has 
caused a number of teachers to wash their hands of re- 
sponsibility for retarded readers. 

- Ralph C. Preston 


University of Pennsylvania 
On Hollywood 


Have the educator and the Hollywood producer come 
closer together? The answer is an unequivocal “No!” . . 
If the motion picture industry really wished to do something 
to help the schools, let them release the hundreds and per 
haps thousands of Army and Navy films which need copy- 
right clearance to make them available to the schools. 
Among this group there are dozens of . . . excellent films. 

Edgar Dale, Ohio State University 
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OLYMPIC STADIUM Helsinki, Finland. The 


? Olympic Games were 
to be held here in 1940, but war interfered. 


Photo from Ewing Galloway 
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Down through the blue-green depths they lowered 
him—down through the coral haunts of sea anemones, 
wrasses and parrot fish. At 50 feet his leaded shoes 
touched bottom. As he went about his work... 
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A tiny glint on the ocean floor 
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caught his eye. He bent over I'll be...8 | one for ¢ 6 months. \ 
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amined it—then hur- Parker “51”. 
riedly phoned to his 


mates on the surface. 








Yeh, it’s just 
like finding 
buried treasure. 


Maybe my luck’s 
not so bad 
after all! 


















you guys. Cancel 
my order fora “51”... 
I've just found one! 





@ Yes, perhaps sooner than you think, your hand will hold a Parker “51”. ..a 
pen whose fame extends around the world. How proud you'll be to own it! 


Here is a writing instrument of rare precision. The unique, tubular 
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—/for interesting true stories 
about Parker “‘51’’ pens. $25.00 
will be paid for each such story 
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turned. Address: The Parker 
Pen Company, Dept, S-16, 
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NTARCTICA is 
coldest, windiest, bleakest con- 
tinent. It is shaped like a huge pie 
with the South Pole smack in the 


the world’s 


middle. Nobody owns it. Nobody 
lives there. It has no trees, no plants 
but mosses and lichens, no living 
things except birds like the penguins 
illustrated above. 

For several months in the year the 
sun does not rise. In summer the 
temperature hovers around freezing. 
There are wild, icy winds. 

This “seventh continent” is a vast 
ice sheet, twice as large as the 
United States. No one knows whether 
there is solid land under this ice or 
a series of islands. The seas around 
Antarctica are the roughest in the 
world and afloat with icebergs. 

Antarctica has suddenly become 
one of the world’s strategic regions. 
Many nations would like to cut them- 
selves a piece of this frozen pie. 


WHAT MINERAL WEALTH? 


What good is so wild a country? 

Most important reason for the in- 
terest in Antarctica is that it may 
have uranium, the raw material of 
atomic power. 

Military men are wondering if Ant- 
arctica can be used for bases for re- 
fueling planes or controlling the 
shipping between the Atlantic and 
Pacific Oceans. 

Scientists believe they can make 
better weather predictions if they 
know more about Antarctica. 

Geologists say Antarctica has per- 
haps the largest coal reserves in the 
world, though the coal is of poor 
quality. 

Copper, manganese, and molybde- 
num have been found there. Prob- 
ably there is also gold, oil, and gas. 

Of all Antarctic explorers, Admiral 
Richard E. Byrd, of Virginia, has 
been most successful. On his three 
trips to Antarctica, one-fifth of the 
continent was mapped, mostly by 





ANTARCTICA — 


“SEVENTH CONTINENT” 


aerial photography. Important stud- 
ies were made of weather, plant and 
animal life, and geology. 

Admiral Byrd named his base Lit- 
tle America. It was built on the “Ross 
Barrier,” or “Ross Shelf Ice,” a solid 
sheet of ice 150 feet thick and as 
large as France. 

Admiral Byrd was chosen to com- 
mand “Operations High Jump,” the 
Navy’s name for the U. S. expedition 
which is now on the way to Antarc- 
tica. About 4,000 men in a dozen 
ships, including ice-breakers and an 
aircraft carrier, are sailing south- 
ward. 





The Byrd group is expected to 
spend about two months in different 
jobs, such as looking for good bases 
and learning how to run them, ob- 
serving weather, taking photographs, 
and searching for uranium. New 
weapons of war will be tested under 
extreme cold. 

If the Antarctic turns out to be 
valuable, who will get it? Explorers 
from many nations have already 
staked out claims, and some of these 
claims overlap. If the countries can- 
not settle the claims themselves, the 
United Nations might be called upon 
to do so. 
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Map shows Antarctica claims of the various nations. 
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“YO hundreds of millions of peo- 

ple, wheat is the “staff of life.” 

Of all grains rice is the most 

highly prized by most people of the 

Orient. Wheat is the most important 
to the white races of the world. 

In 1946 the world produced 5,875,- 
000,000 bushels of wheat. Of this the 
United States produced 1,169,422,000 
bushels. This is not enough to meet 
the world’s needs. 

In many countries of the world the 
raising of wheat has been held back 
by the damage of war. Wheat fields 
have been ruined. Machinery has 
been destroyed. There are manpower 
shortages. This year the peoples of 
these countries will go hungry be- 
cause of the wheat shortage. Many 
will die of starvation. 

The United States, and some other 
countries which grow lots of wheat, 
have been sending wheat to the 
needy countries of the world. But 
the amount of wheat sent to them 
has not been enough to stop hunger 
and starvation. 

To these hungry people the prayer 
“Give us this day our daily bread” 
means exactly that. 


DISCOVERY OF WHEAT 


No one knows just when ancient 
man discovered wheat. We do know 
that the people of long ago searched 
for their food in fields and forests. 
They hunted and fished. They 
climbed trees and picked nuts and 
fruits. They gathered berries, flower 
seeds, and grass seeds. Among these 
grass seeds was wheat. 

On the top of the long stems of 
wild wheat grass grew little seeds. 
Soft and milky at first, they turned 
into golden kernels as they ripened. 
These kernels were good to eat. 

When the people noticed that new 
wheat plants grew from the seeds 
which fell on the ground, they started 
to plant wheat themselves. They dug 
up the ground with a stick and put 
the seed in the soil. In this way, they 
could have wheat without searching 
tor it. 

As the people planted seed, their 
way of living changed. They could 
the land but 
had to stay near the seeds they had 
planted. 


no longer roam over 


One of the ancient wheat-eating 
the Egyptians. The 
Egyptians drew pictures on the walls 
of temples and tombs of the things 
they did. Some of these pictures 


peoples was 
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Farm boy with armful of newly cut wheat. 


show us how wheat was grown in 
Egypt. 

The moist, black earth along the 
edge of the River Nile was plowed 
by oxen. A sower walked through the 
plowed earth, scattering seed from 
a bag on his shoulder. Then a flock 
of sheep was driven across the field, 
tramplirig the seed into the soil be- 
neath their hoofs. 

When the wheat grew tall and 
ripe, the stems were cut with a 
curved knife. They .were tied into 
bundles or sheaves and carried on 
donkeys.to a threshing floor. 

There the wheat was spread out. 
The donkeys were driven around 
and around over the wheat, treading 
out the grain. 

To separate the thin coating of 
chaff from each kernel of wheat, the 
Egyptians tossed the grain high into 
the air. The wind blew away the 
chaff while the heavy kernels fell to 
the ground. 

Wherever men went, they carried 
grains of wheat for planting with 
them. 

Columbus brought wheat to the 
Western Hemisphere when he visited 
the West Indies in 1493. Cortes took 


wheat from Spain to Mexico in 1519. 
From there it was carried to what is 
now Arizona and California. Colon- 
ists brought wheat witl them when 
they came to settle in America. 
The settlers found that wheat did 
not grow as well as corn along the 
Atlantic coast. As they moved west- 
ward, they planted more wheat and 
discovered that it grew better. 
Today the fifteen leading wheat 
states are: Kansas, North Dakota, 
Nebraska, Oklahoma, Washington, 


Ohio, Montana, South Dakot.., 
Texas, Indiana, Idaho, Michigan, 


Illinois, Missouri, and Minnesota. 

Wheat is widely grown in different 
parts of the world. During each 
month of the year wheat is being 
reaped and harvested some place in 
the world. 


HOW WHEAT IS GROWN 


Methods of growing wheat in the 
United States have changed greatly 
since colonial days. Then seed was 
sowed by hand. The modern farmer 
uses a grain drill to plant his seed. 
This machine makes little furrows in 
the ground and drops seeds in them. 

When the wheat is grown and ripe, 











it is golden. (A few kinds of wheat 
are red, a few white, when ripe.) 
A hard wind, rain or frost can ruin 
the crop then before it is harvested. 
For this reason, farmers have always 
been eager to improve their tools so 
that they could harvest the wheat as 
quickly as possible. 

The first tool men used for harvest- 
ing wheat was the sickle. Then they 
invented the scythe, which was big- 
ger and could cut more wheat faster. 
Next came the cradle. It had wooden 
fingers attached to a scythe so that 
the grain could be laid in bundles. 
(See photo below.) 

For years, men had been thinking 
about using machines to help them 
harvest wheat. In the United States 
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International Harvester (*« 


Farmers cutting wheat with cradles, 
a method used before invention of 
reaper by Cyrus McCormick in 1831. 


a young farmer named Cyrus Mc- 
Cormick built the first successful 
harvester, or reaper. This was in 
1831. Pulled by horses, the early 
reapers could cut grain much faster 
than men could cut it by hand. 

Today, on most wheat farms in 
the U. S. and Canada, tractors are 
used to pull the machines. But there 
are places where men still sow wheat 
by hand and use only hand tools in 
cutting and threshing it 


THRESHING WHEAT 


After grain is cut, kernels of wheat 
must be separated from the stems. 

The earliest wheat growers prob- 
ably rubbed the grain between their 
hands until the chaff came off. 

Then men learned to drive animals 
over the grain. And for thousands of 
years, grain was threshed by the 
tramping feet of animals. 

The first tool used in threshing was 
the flail. The flail was made of two 
sticks joined loosely together. Men 


pounded out the kernels of wheat by 
beating it with flails. 

About 1830, in the United States, 
the threshing machine was invented. 
Wheat is fed into a threshing ma- 
chine and the hard kernels are shaken 
from the straw. The straw is blown 
out of a big pipe into a pile. The 
grain, put into bags, or grain wagons, 
is carried to the storehouse or mill. 

On big farms today, a machine is 
used that combines harvesting and 
threshing. It threshes the wheat as 
it moves along. Appropriately, this 
machine is called a combine. 


MILLING WHEAT 


In ancient times men pounded 
wheat into flour with stones held in 
their hands. Later, wheat was ground 
between two stones fitted together 
and turned with a wooden handle 
fastened on the upper stone. 

When these grindstones were 
made larger, they were turned by 
horses, oxen, or donkeys. 

Early American settlers built mills 
to-grind their grain into meal and 
flour. These mills were built beside 
small streams. The flowing water 
turned a big water wheel, which 
turned a grinding stone. In some 
places, windmills were used to turn 
the grinder. 

If the pioneers could not go to the 
mill, they ground their wheat at home 
in a small! coffee grinder. 

At the mill, the miller ground the 
wheat, took some of the flour as his 
pay, and gave the farmer the rest. 

Today, grain is taken from the 
fields to grain elevators, tall round 
bins built of steel and concrete. 
These bins can hold thousands and 
thousands of bushels of wheat. 

The grain elevators are built near 
water or large railroad centers. The 
grain is shipped from them to mills 
to be made into flour. 

At the mills wheat is scoured and 
washed. Then it is ground between 
steel rollers. 

The dark outer coat of a kernel of 
wheat is called bran. Sometimes this 
is separated from the kernels and 
used as cattle feed. Sometimes the 
whole kernel is ground. This makes 
graham or whole-wheat flour. 

To make white flour, the wheat is 
ground and reground without the 
bran. It is sifted many times through 
silk cloth. It becomes fine and 
smooth. 


Products of Our World 


The different kinds of flour are 
packed in bags and boxes and 
shipped all over the world to be made 
into bread and many other foods. 

Each country makes wheat into 
its own special kind of bread. 

In Persia bread is baked on red- 
hot pebbles. After it is baked, it is 
thin, crisp, and bumpy. 

In France bread is baked in long, 
slender loaves. 

A Hungarian loaf is so large that 
it is all a person can do to carry it on 
his back. 

In Norway bread is flat like a pan- 
cake or a large cracker. 

The Greeks were the first people 
to start public bakeries. They used 
all kinds of grains and made about 
50 kinds of bread. When the Romans 
came into power, their rulers sent for 
Greek bakers to come to Rome. From 
them the Romans learned the art of 
making bread. 

Wheat bread .was not known in 
Great Britain until the year 700. 
Wheat did not grow well on the 
islands, so it was imported from 
Europe. This made it so expensive 
that only the wealthy could buy it. 
Even in the time of Queen Elizabeth 
(1538-1603) the average Englishman 
had no wheat at all. 


P.P.C. 


photo by Wyatt Davis 
Grain elevator at Clovis, N. M. Farm- 
ers bring grain to elevators where it 
is stored before being sent to mills. 
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FINLAND 





UOMI is what the Finns call 
their native land. We know it 
as Finland, land of lakes and 


fens. The word Suomi means 
“swampland.” 

Finland has more lakes and 
marshes (fens) than any other 


country in Europe. 

Before the war, Finland was 150,- 
986 square miles in area. Today, 
Finland is smaller. She was forced 
to give up territory to Russia twice 
in the last six years. 

A short war with Russia in the 
winter of 1939-1940 cost Finland 
some land along the Gulf of Finland 
and Lake Ladoga. 

In 1944, Finland lost Petsamo 
province to Russia for having sided 
with Germany during the war. 

Finland is one of the five Euro- 
pean nations that fought with Ger- 
many against the Allies. The others 
are Bulgaria, Romania, Italy, and 
Hungary. 


THE PEACE TREATY 

The Council of Foreign Ministers, 
which met at the Waldorf-Astoria 
Hotel in New York City last month, 
wrote the peace treaties for these 
defeated nations. 

The Council is composed of the 
Foreign Ministers of the U. S., Great 
Britain, Russia, and France. Only the 
Russian and British ministers wrote 


the treaty for Finland. The U. S. and 


Ww Ape eptere 


France did not take part in drawing 
it up because they never were at war 
with Finland. In 1944, the U. S. did 
break diplomatic relations with Fin- 
land. 

The Finns joined Germany in the 
war against Russia in June, 1941. 
The Finns had good reason to dis- 
like the Russians. 

In October, 1939 —a month after 
the war in Europe started — Russia 
demanded territory from Finland. 
At that time, Russia was not in the 
war. Russia asked for several islands 
in the Gulf of Finland, the Petsamo 
province, parts of northern Finland, 
removal of defenses along the Fin- 
nish-Russian border. Russia also 
wanted to take over the port of 
Hango (Hanko) from Finland. In 
return, the Russian government of- 
fered to give Finland part of Karelia. 

Why did Russia hold up Finland 
in this way? Though Russia was not 
a. war with Gefmany, she did not 
trust Hitler (Germany's dictator) to 
live up to the treaty of friendship 
which Germany and Russia signed in 
1939. Russia said she needed these 
parts of Finland to make Russia’s 
defenses stronger. 

Finland agreed to give the Rus- 
sians all they asked except the port 
of Hanko. Hanko is one of the few 
Finnish ports that can be kept open 


in winter. Because Finland lies 


partly in the Arctic zone, most of 





The reindeer is used as a beast of burden by the Lapps. 








Monkmeyer 
Finns like sports, and have some of 
the world’s best athletes. Here is 
Matti Jarvinen, javelin thrower, who 
once set world’s record (238’, 7°’). 


he: ports freeze up during cold 
weather and no ships can enter the 
harbors. The Finns relied heavily on 
Hanko for trade. 

When the Finnish government re- 
fused to give up the port, Russia sent 
her armies against her small neigh- 
bor. The Finns fought bravely and 
even succeeded in defeating the Rus- 
sians in the early fighting. 

In March, 1940, after three months 
of fighting, Finland made peace with 
Russia. Finland was forced to hand 
over to the Russians the port of 
Hanko, the important city of Viipuri 
(Viborg) and other slices of terri- 
tory. 


AGAIN AT WAR 


In June, 1941, when Germany in- 
vaded Russia, Finland became Ger- 
many’s ally. In December, 1941, the 
U. S. became Russia's ally. The U. S. 
and Finland, two nations that had 
always been friendly, now found 
themselves on opposite sides in the 
war. 

For three years — from June 1941 
to September 1944— Finland and 














Russia were at war. German troops 
poured into Finland to attack 
Russia from the north. Finland, with 
Germany's help, won back the ter- 
ritory she had lost in 1940. But when 
the tide of war began to turn against 
Germany, it also turned against Fin- 
land. 

By the summer of 1944, the Finns 
knew they were beaten. On Septem- 
ber 4, they laid down their arms. 
Two weeks later, on September 19, 
1944, they signed an armistice* with 
Russia and Great Britain. 

Finland did not remain long at 
peace. Now she turned against Ger- 
many and declared war on her old 
ally. 

The Germans were furious at Fin- 
land’s about-face. In revenge, Ger- 
man soldiers in Finland destroyed 
factories, homes, and farms. 

Although Finland was on the win- 
ning side when the war ended, she 
has to pay for having helped Ger- 
many. The peace treaty, to be signed 
in Paris on February 10, tells what 
the Finns must pay. 


FINLAND PAYS RUSSIA 


These are the main points of the 
treaty. 

1. Finland is to have no more than 
41,900 men in her army, navy, and 
air force combined. 

2. The Aland Islands, belonging 
to Finland, are to be stripped of guns 
and fortifications. 

3. Russia is to keep Petsamo 
province taken from Finland in 1944. 
Russia will also keep Viipuri and 
the area around Lake Ladoga, taken 
in 1940. Finland will keep Hanko. 

4. Russia is to be allowed to build 
a naval base in the Porkkala-Udd 
region. 

5. Finland must pay Russia $300,- 
000,000. Payments are made, not in 
money, but in goods like timber 
products, paper, cellulose*, ships, 
machinery, etc. Finland is to pay all 
this by 1952. 

What do these terms mean? 

Finland loses some of her best 
farm land. 

The people living in the areas 
turned over to Russia were given a 
choice: They could stay in their old 
homes and become Russian citizens, 
or they could move into other parts 
of Finland. 

Most of them chose to remain Fin- 
nish citizens. The government of 


*® Means word is defined on page 13 
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The shaded blue areas show territory Finland has lost to Russia, including 
Petsamo, Viipuri, and the area around Lake Ladoga. Russia will build naval 
base at Porkkala-Udd. Finland must remove fortifications on Aland Islands. 


Finland must find new homes for 
these people. 

The Finns have been making pay- 
ments to Russia since 1944 when the 
armistice was signed. This has low- 
ered their standard of living. They 
must produce goods which they 
themselves cannot ‘use, but must 
send to Russia. 

Most of Finland’s wealth comes 
from her forests. Lumber, paper, and 
pulp were her chief exports before 
the war. Now they are being shipped 
to Russia. 

Besides paper and wood pulp 
products, Finland makes textiles, 
chemicals, machinery, leather goods 
and ships. 


Finland not only is working her 
old industries for the Russians, but 
she is also building up new ones so 
that she can meet Russian demands. 

The Finns are managing to feed 
and clothe themselves even though 
they are shipping a large part of 
their wealth outside the country. 
About two-thirds of the people are 
farmers. Farms are small. The prin- 
cipal crops are rye, oats, potatoes, 
barley, and hay. 

The growing season is short be- 
cause the country lies so far north. 
Because crops are small, the people 
find it necessary to raise other kinds 
of food. 

Milk, cream, butter and cheese 











are produced on dairy farms. Many 
farmers also raise cattle for meat. 
The gulfs surrounding .Finland sup- 
ply the people with fish. 

Finland would not be able to pay 
Russia and keep herself going with- 
out outside help. 

The Finnish government has bor- 
rowed large sums of money from the 
U. S., Great Britain, Brazil, and 
Sweden. 

Sweden has helped Finland more 
than any other country. During both 
wars with Russia, Finland received 
food, clothing, equipment, and 
money from Sweden. 

One reason for the close ties be- 
tween the two countries is that more 
than 15 per cent of the people liv- 
ing in Finland are descended from 
Swedish settlers. 


FINLAND’S GOVERNMENT 

Finland is a republic. At the head 
of her government is a President 
elected for six years. Juho Paasikivi 
was elected President on March 9, 
1945. 

In addition to the President, there 
is a Council of State (Cabinet) and 
a House of Representatives. The 
House of Representatives makes the 
nation’s laws. It is composed of 200 
members elected for three years by 
citizens over 21. 

Finland is one of the few countries 
in the world where the legislature* 
has only one chamber. 

The most recent election to the 
House of Representatives was held 
on March 18, 1945. The Social 
Democrats, the Democratic Union, 
and the Agrarian parties won the 
majority of seats. 

The Democratic Union includes 
the Communists who for a long time 
were outlawed in Finland. There 
are a few Communists in the present 
Cabinet. One — Yrjo Leino — is Min- 
ister of the Interior. The Minister of 
the Interior is an important official 
in the Finnish government because 
he controls the police. 

Like several other young republics 
in Europe, Finland won her inde- 
pendence as a result of World War I. 

Until the thirteenth century, the 
lived. as independent tribes. 
Then they were conquered by the 
Swedes introduced Christian- 
ity among the people. 

Sweden ruled Finland for 600 
1809, Russia defeated 


Finns 


who 


years. In 


*Means word is defined on page 13 


Sweden in a war and took Finland. 
The Russian czars granted the Finns 
the right to govern themselves, but 
they often took this right away. The 
Finns were eager for freedom. They 
bided their time until a good op- 
portunity came their way. 

It came in 1917, when the Russian 
Revolution started. On December 6, 
1917, Finland declared her inde- 
pendence. The Finns celebrate De- 
cember 6 each year as their most im- 
portant national holiday. 

In January, 1918, the new Russian 
government recognized Finland’s in- 
dependence. Finland became a re- 
public. 


THE LAND AND THE PEOPLE 


Like the Scandinavians, the Finns 
are generally fair-haired and blue- 
eyed. They are thrifty, healthy and 
hard-working. They have good 
schools. Nearly all Finns can read 
and write. 

Their way of life makes the Finns 
closer to the Scandinavians than to 
the Russians. But the Finns realize 
that their geography makes it im- 
portant for them to be friendly with 
Russia. 





Finland lies wedged in between 
Russia, Norway, and Sweden. Her 
longest land boundary is on the east 
with Russia. 

A good part of Finland’s western 
and southern borders is washed by 
two gulfs — the Gulf of Bothnia sep- 
arating Finland from Sweden, and 
the Gulf of Finland dividing Finland 
from western Russia. 

Finland’s coastline is irregular and 
marked with tiny islands close to 
the mainland. The chief cities are 
ports: Turku (called Abo in Eng- 
lish); the capital, Helsinki (called 
Helsingfors in English); and Hanko 
(Hango). Viipuri (Viborg), an- 
other big port, was lost to Russia 
in 1939. Hanko and Turku can be 
kept open by means of icebreakers 
during the winter. The other ports 
are choked with ice all through the 
winter months. 

Finland’s coastal waters freeze up 
because a third of the country falls 
within the Arctic Circle. Northern 
Finland is continually dark in win- 
ter and sunny in summer The land 
is swampy, but makes good pasture 
for reindeer —the all-purpose ani- 
mals of the northern Lapps. 





Wide World 


Fishermen pulling in their nets. Fish is an important item in Finns’ diet. 














Look, No Hands! 


HE other day we read a newspaper 

article about a boy who had both of 
his feet cut off by a train. He was try- 
ing to see how long he could stand on 
the track as the train came toward him. 
He did it on a dare. 

Another boy we heard of jumped 
overboard from a large passenger boat 
in the Detroit River. It was luck that 
he wasn’t caught by the paddle wheel 
of the boat. He did it on a dare, to 
“show off.” 

All of us have, at some time or other, 
done a little “showing off.” We are here 
to tell the tale because we weren't quite 
so fodlish as these two boys. Most of 
us have more sense than to bet the 
other fellow that we can lean out of 
the six-story window farther than he 
can. Even if you win, you lose. Doing 
things on a dare is not a demonstration 
of courage or bravery. 
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How're you dome? 


When you imtroduce two boys, you 
say: 


A. “Tom, shake hands with Pete.” 

B. “Tom, meet Pete Ludlow. Pete, 
meet Tom Jarvis.” 

C. “Tom Jarvis, I'd like you to meet 
Pete Ludlow.” 

C is correct. A and B are impolite 
because they seem to be giving orders, 
and A fails to mention last names. When 
introducing two boys, it doesn’t matter 
which name you mention first. But, 
when introducing a boy to a girl, al- 
ways mention the girl’s name first. 




















TOUGH LIFE, 
EH, SONNY 2 


























TO SINK INTO A 
BOWL OF NABISCO 


SHREDDED 








MILK AND 
NO TEETH 




















Say, that sonny is lucky to have 
such a treat in store... but so are 
you! Because you can look for- 
ward to swell-tasting Nabisco 
Shredded Wheat tomorrow morn- 
ing. Pour on milk and sink your 
teeth into those crunchy whole 
wheat biscuits...that’s a breakfast 
to help you grow up strong! Fix 
it with fruit ...eat it hot or cold! 
Ask Mom to buy Nabisco 
Shredded Wheat —the package 
with the picture of Niagara Falls. 
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cH - MODERN 

















C/PON His RETURN TONEW YORK, MORSE BEGAN 
EXBERIMENT NG 







IF THE EFFECTS OF 
ELECTRICITY CAN BE SEEN, 
IT CAN BE USED TO SEND 

MESSAGES. 










YOU SEE, MORSE, AMPERE SHOWED ME HOW THE 
FLOW OF ELECTRICITY OVER A WIRE MAKES A NEARBY 
MAGNETIC NEEDLE SHOW THE PRESENCE OF 
























NEVER THOUGHT I/D GIVE UP 
MY OREAM OF BECOMING A GREAT 
ARTIST. BUT | MUST WORK ON 
MY TELEGRAPH MACHINE. 




















1 NEED MONEY TO OEVELOPE THIS MODEL. I'M ALREADY 
WORKING OUTA CODE. MR. VAIL, | KNOW THE 
MACHINE WILL WORK, 











HAVE YOU HEARO, VAIL? 
CONGRESS IS INTERESTED IN 
THE TELEGRAPH / 





DON’T GET YOUR HOPES 
UP TOO HIGH. YOU KNOW 
HOW SLOW CONGRESS 16, 





















Al THE wuaer... BACK FROM EUROPE WITH ONLY ONE ONE YEAR LATER THE FIRST AMERICAN TELEGRAPH 
PATENT, MORSE AGAIN BESEECHES LINE WAS BUILT — BETWEEN BALTIMORE AND 


ores SS FOR HELP. FIVE YEARS LATER- 





SO CONGRESS ADJOURNED 
WITHOUT GIVING YOU 
ANY MONEY ? 























YES. NOW I'M GOING 
TO EVROPE TO TRY TO 
TAKE OUT PATENTS OVER 


MR. MORSE, MY FATHER) 
ASKED ME TO COME RIGHT 
OVER. CONGRESS HAS 

PASSED A BILL TO FINANCE 




















MISS ELLSWORTH, 
YOU WILL SEND THE 
FIRST MESSAGE / 


SHE WAS THE DAUGHTER OF THE 
U.S. PATENT COMMISSIONER... 
































BALTIMORE, M D. . FACSIMILE FROM THE ORIGINAL OF THE FIRST MESSAGE * WASHINGTON, 0.C, 
Text by Emenve!l Demby Drawn by Chorles ?. Beck 
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Dream Team 


KAY, folks, here it is — the super all- 

American football team of 1946, 

picked for you by hundreds of experts 
all over the country. 

As you can see in the table, I took the 
six best all-American teams, laid ‘em 
side by side and counted noses. The 
players who got the most votes in each 
position became my super team. 

Six players were picked by everybody 
—Weldone Humble, Burr Baldwin, 
Johny Lujack, Doc Blanchard, Glenn 
Davis, and Charlie Trippi. 

For the first time in the 11 years 1 
have been picking super teams for Scho- 
lastic Magazines, all the experts saw eye 
to eye on the backfield. 

luct three of our 1945 choices repeat- 
ed this year — Hubert Bechtol, Glenn 
Davis and Doc Blanchard. Four of our 
1945 all-stars — Warren Amling, George 
Savitsky, Herman Wedemeyer and Bob 
Fenimore — couldn’t make the grade in 
1946. 

While Amling and Savitsky picked 
up a few votes, neither Wedemeyer nor 
Fenimore won a single mention. It 
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Posi- | Associated | Collier's United Look News Sat. Eve. Post) _ Final 
tion Press Grandi‘d Rice Press Magazine Syndicate (Coaches Ass‘n| Winners 
End Madar Foldberg Foldberg Bechtol Bechtol |  Bechtol Bechtol 

Michigan Army rmy ___ Texas Texas Texas = Texas 

Tackle Huffman Huffman Amling Huffman Savitsky Huffman Huffman 

_Tennessee_| Tennessee | Ohio State _ Tennessee Penn __| Tennessee | Tennessee 
Guard Agase Mastrangelo Agase Amling Amling Agase Agase 
__ illinois Notre Dame | Illinois _ _Ohio State | Ohio State as IUinois ; Ilinois 
Center Duke Duke Duke Strohmeyer | Strohmeyer Duke Duke 
Ga. Tech_| Ga. Tech_| Ga. Tech _| Notre Dame) Notre Dame| Ga.Tech | Ga. Tech 
Guard Humble Humble Humble Humble Humble Humble Humble 
: a Rice _ Rice Rice __ Rice |__—‘Rice Rice 
Tackle Connor Connor Connor Savitsky Connor Connor Conror 
Notre Dame | Notre Dame | Notre Dame Penn __| Notre Dame | Notre Dame | Notre Dame 
End Baldwin Baldwin | Baldwin Baldwin Baldwin Baldwin Baldwin 
_U.C.L.A, | U.C.L.A.“| U.C.L.A. | U.C.L.A. | U.C.L.A. | U.C.L.A. U.C. L.A. 
Back Lujack Lujack Lujack | Lujack Lujack Lujack Lujack 
Notre Dame Notre Dame Notre Dame | Notre Dame | Notre Dame Notre Dame | Notre Dame 
Back Davis Davis Davis Davis Davis Davis Davis 
hee Te Ue | Army Army _ Army | Army_— Army 
Back Trippi Trippi Trippi Trippi Trippi Trippi Trippi 
__ Georgia Pe Georgia Georgia Georgia __Georgia _ Georgia Georgia 
Back Blanchard Blanchard | Blanchard Blanchard Blanchard Blanchard Blanchard 
Army | Army Army Army Army Army Army 


























wasn't because they played such bad 
tootball last season. It was just that 
Trippi and Lujack, both returned war 
veterans, were slightly sensational. 

Army and Notre Dame, with two 
choices each, shared team honors. Since 
they owned the best teams in the land 
in 1946, that was to be expected. 

U. C. L. A. and Georgia, however, 
were the only major teams to go through 
the season unbeaten and untied. The 
Cadets and the Fighting Irish spoiled 
each other’s record by playing a score- 
less tie. 

Most experts agreed that Glenn Davis 
was the best player of the year, with 
his buddy, Doc Blanchard, just a shade 
behind. Last year it was just the re- 


verse. Doc was the Big Noise and Glenn 
the Second Fiddle. 

A lot of experts considered Charlie 
Trippi, Georgia’s triple-threat back, the 
best of the lot. Called a “coach on the 
field” because he never made a mistake, 
Charlie passed, kicked and ran with 
strictly straight-A results. 

Looking ahead to next year, you can 
bet on two things: One,~Army, after 
three undefeated seasons, is likely to 
lose at least two games; and, two, Notre 
Dame is going to rate Class A. 

How come? Simple — the Cadets will 
lose nine first-stringers through gradua 
tion. The Irish will lose only two, and 
they have an army of replacements. 

— Herman L. Mastin, Sports Editor 
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most human 
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S=AWITH EXPLAINED ANSWERS=S==S 


BY CHARLES BAYNE 











= 
HAS SCIENCE MADE A CHEMICALLIGHT & 
RESEMBLING THE FIREFLY’'S LIGHT? iy 





HOW DOES THE /NFRA-RED TALKING LAMP 
CON DUCT TWO-WAY CONVERSATIONS ? 





— 
Sy OFF 4S DRY 1CE COLDER THAN 
= NATURAL ICE ? 





Z, 2K ee: 
APE wraT_NON-SPARKING METAL/S USED ( > ¥ 
<== FOR TOOLS AS A SAFETY MEASURE ? & 


a ee SY J 





/S THE MYNA BIRD AS GOOD A TALKER DAF 


AS THE AFRICAN GRAY PARROT P? 
o 








A CHEMICAL LIGHT HAS BEEN PRODUCED THE INFRA-RED TALHING LAMP EM/TS /NV/S/BLE 
/N THE LABORATORY BY A PROCESS RADIATIONS WHICH CARRY THE SOUND IMPULSES FOR 
COMPARABLE TO THE FIREFLY'S METHOD.| 7WO-WAY CONVERSATIONS. THE LAMP /S MOUNTED 
BUT THE GREAT COST OF AVERY RARE INA PARABOLIC REFLECTOR RESEMBLING A 
CHEMICAL USED MAKES ITS PRESENT ye pt pyr i sn, 3 Bap ag A wy MAST. 

ISE JAADRA P / / ‘NTO /CROPHONE 
eo ry oa rrhlgn ¢ ape ae AND SENDS THEM (AS INFRA-RED RAY /MPULSES) 
SEE VERY WELL BY /T AND NONE OF ITS TO ANOTHER SH/P OR SHORE STATION WHEREA 
VIOLET RAVS WHICH CANNOT BE SEEN. PARABOL/C REFLECTOR PiCHS UP THE /NFRA-RED 

RAYS, AND WITH SUITABLE AMPLIFICATION, CONVERTS 
Pisilt ol « *. © SON TANS | HEM INTO THE SPOKEN WORDS OF THE SENDER. 













"COLD" MORE RAYS “BEAMCASTING“ RESEMBLES 
GREEN THAN THOSE ORDINARY RADIO EXCEPT 
LIGHT —_ a NEEDED THAT SOUND /S CARRIED BY 
: VLTRA- SHORT WAVE LENGTHS 
FREE FROM STATIC. ANDTHERE 
CAN BE NO JAMMING OR EAVES- 
DROPPING ON INFRA-RED BEAMS. 


<— ABOUT GO M/. ——_> 


= NVS/BLE = FOR 
De ives WOLeT | VIOLET a SEEING 








DRY ICE 1S MADE FROM CARBON D/OXIDE 
(A HEAVY GAS) WHICH, UNDER VERY GREAT 
PRESSURE ATALOW TEMPEPRATUFPE 5 
BECOMES A WHITE MASS OF SOLID a 
CARBON DIOX/DE. /7T7 DOES NOTMELT 
BUT PASSES AGA/N /NTO A GASEOUS 
STATE AND WHILE SO DOING ABSORBS 
A GREAT AMOUNT OF HEAT=— THUS IT 
CAUSES "COOLING" OF ANYTHING NEARBY. 





DISTANCE IS LIMITED BY THE 
EARTH'S HORIZON CURVE /N | 
"BEAMCASTING “AS /T /S IN TELEVISION 











THE NON-SPARHING METAL USED 
5 as FOR TOOLS AND EQUIPMENT— 

ESPECIALLY WHERE EXPLOSIVE 
OR INFLAMMABLE MATERIAL /S 
HANDLED— 1S ALUMINUM. 
SPARHS FROM AN ORDINARY) 
SHOVEL SCRAPING ON 
CONCRETE,OR A HAMMER 

















CAUTION { 
DRY /CE CAN 
QUICKLY CAUSE A 
SEVERE FREEZE 





= 
WHICH CAN BE DANGERS ||| sTRIHING A NA/L4 CAN 
AS PAINFUL yon oh | CAUSE A FIRE WHERE COMBUS- 
AS A —- TIBLE MATERIAL 1S HANDLED. 
| = jsp nod vaya Sex NON-SPARKING EQUIPMENT 


/S ESSENTIAL AT SUCH PLACES. 


THE MYNA_.BIRD WHEN BUT A YOUNG FLEDGLING 
MAY QUICKLY LEARN SEVERAL WORDS 'T HAS RECENTLY 
HEARD, BUT IT 1S NOT CONSIDERED TO BE AS GOOD A TALKER 
AS THE PARROT. ESPECIALLY THE ‘AFRICAN GRAY” WHICH 
DURING ITS LONG LIFE(OFTEN OVER S50 VEARS) CAN LEAR 


¢ . 
a= LONG PHRASES INCLUDING LAUGHTER AND CRYING. Lf, Q 
7 §2 

























































WORMING HIS WAY THROUGH: 
Two books are standing upright, side 
by side, on a shelf. On each book the 
front cover is %-inch thick and the back 
cover is %-inch thick. 
Each book has 2 inch- 
es of pages. If a worm 
starts on page one of 
the first book and eats 
through to the last 
page of the second 
book, how many 
inches does he eat 
through? (Answer is 
given below, upside down.) 

LETTER CUT-UPS: 
Carefully block out 
the letter “E” on stiff 
cardboard. Cut it into 
eight pieces on lines 
shown. Mix the pieces 
up and give them to 
someone to put to- 
gether again. It’s hard 
enough to do, but if 
the solver doesn’t know what letter he 
has to make it becomes more difficult. 

HOW MANY PIECES? Take a sheet 
of paper and fold it in half, then fold 
again in the opposite direction, making 
four thicknesses—now tear in half—how 
many pieces of paper will you have? 




















Bookworm Answer 

(pry 
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Riddles 


What is bought by the yard and 
worn by the foot? (Carpet. ) 

What one-syllable word becomes a 
two-syllable word when two letters are 
removed? (Plague into ague.) 

What will go up a chimney down, 
and down a chimney down, but will not 
go up or down a chimney up. (An 
umbrella. ) 

What can you keep after giving it 
to someone else? (Your word.) 


youl-g/[ ove 
Ajuo Aq 





Quite a Feet! 


A teacher entered her classroom and 
saw Elsie Smith sitting with her feet in 
the aisle and chewing gum. 

The teacher said: “Elsie, take that 
gum out of your mouth and put your 
feet in!” 


Marilyn Meyer, Prairie du Sac (Wis.) Jr. H. ®. 


S-T-A-RR-E-D W-0-R-D-S 


Words starred * in the magazine 
are defined below. 





armistice (AHR-mih-stihs). A stop in 
fighting; temporary peace; truce. From 
the Latin arma meaning arms and stare 
meaning to stand still. 

cellulose (SEHL-you-lohs). The 
woody part of all plants and trees. Wood, 
linen, paper are made of cellulose. 

legislature (LEH - ihs - lay - tyour), 
noun. A group that makes laws. In the 
U. S., the group that makes laws for 
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the whole nation is called Congress. Our 
states also have their own legislatures. 
Under our system, the legislature is one 
of three branches of government. 

Words related to legislature: 

legislate (LEHJ-ihs-late), verb. To 
pass laws. 

legislation (LEH] - ihs - lay - shuhn), 
noun. A law or laws. 

legislative (LEHJ-ihs-lay-tihv), ad- 
jective. Having to do with laws and 
lawmaking. 

legislator (LEHJ-ihs-lay-tuhr), noun, 
One who makes laws. In the U. S., a 
member of Congress or of a state legis- 
lature or city council. 











118 PRIZES! 





100 Honorable Mentions — 2 vacuum 
packed tins of Planters Peanuts 











Read These Rules Carefully 


1. Anyone under the age of 21 may com- 

pete. 

2. After completing the puzzle, write a 

sentence of 18 words or less, beginnin 
like Planters Peanuts because—,” an 

containing at least 3 words from the puz- 

zie. 


3. Each contestant may submit more than 
one entry. Send empty Planters Peanut 
bag or wrapper with each entry, or send 
a hand-drawn facsimile of the wrapper show- 
ing Mr. Peanut. On top of page write your 
name, age, home address, city and state. 





4. Mail entries to Planters Contest Editor, 
14th Floor, 220 East 42nd St., New York 17, 
N. Y., to arrive by midnight, March 4, 1947. 
No entries accepted after that date. 


5. Prizes will be awarded to those submit- 
ting complete and correct solutions to the 
puzzle and whose statements are considered 
most accurate and suitable for advertising 


| and publicity use. Judges’ decision is final. 


| Winners will be announced im the April 
28th issue of this magaaine. In the event 
of a tie for any prize offered, duplicate 


prizes will be awarded. 


$65-00 IN 


ENTER THE “MR. PEANUT” 
CROSSWORD PUZZLE CONTEST 
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PRIZES! 































ACROSS 22. Built or formed 7. Pertaining to a certain 
23. Company (abbrev.), time. 
1. Wheat you get from eat- 25. Kind of fish. 9. At a distance 
ing Planters Peanuts 26. To regret. 14. Particle used to show 
4. What Planters Peanuts 27. Personal pronoun. where. 
give you. 28. Consumes food 15. Objective case of | 
8. Clothes. 29. Place from which golfer 16. Conjunction suggesting a 
9. Single unit. starts playing each hole. choice 
10. Obtain or become 17. Steamship (abbrev 
11. Soft coat of hair that DOWN 18. From noon till midnigh#. 
covers many animals. 19. Louisiana (abbrev.) 
12. Yes. 1. Whet Planters prepores 20. In the Year of Our Lord. 
13. Foot (abbrev.). for your enjoyment. 21. Northeast (abbrev.). 
14. Hebrew prophet and 2. To go in. 23. Line of action. 
book of the Old Testa- 3. Animal kept as c fovor- 24. Kind of poem. 
ment. ite. 25. Greek Island 
18. Manufacturers of crisp 5. Capital of Latvia. 27. What you weer on your 
peanuts. 6. A color. head. 
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Citi 4 s These questions are based on articles 
{ IZEnS$ ip WIZ in this issue. Perfect score is 100. 

Answers are in TEACHERS EDITION. 
i?) 






1. FINLAND 


Underline the correct answer to each 
of the following questions. Score 3 
points each, Total, 30. 

1. What do the people of Finland 
call their country? 

a. Swami c. Swanee 
b. Suomi d. Lapland 

2. What province has Finland lost to 
the U.S.S.R.? 

a. Petsamo c. Piccadilly 
b. Pickwick d. Prague 

38. Which two of the “Big 4” wrote 

the peace treaty for Finland? 


a. U. S. and ce. U. S. and Great 
U.S. S. R. Britain 

b. France and d. U.S. S. R. and 
U. S. &. BR. Great Britain 


4. What port, taken from Finland in 
1940, has been returned to that coun- 
try? 

a. Viipuri c. Hanko 
b. Turku d. Helsinki 


5. How much must Finland pay the 
U.S.S.R. in reparations? 
a $3,000,000 c. $30,000,000 
b. $300,000 d. $300,000,000 
6. To which of these countries did 
Finland once belong? 
a. Norway c. Denmark 
b. Iceland d. Sweden 
7. In what year did Finland win her 
independence? 
a. 1944 c. 1917 
b. 1809 d. 1939 
8. Which of these imaginary lines 
passes through Finland? 
a. Arctic Circle c. Equator 
b. Tropic of d. Tropic of 
Cancer Capricorn 


9. What Gulf separates Finland from 
Sweden? 





Biis & 


“Tr ith 








a. Gulf of c. Gulf of 
Mexico Bothnia 

b. Gulf of d. Persian 
Finland Gulf 


10. What three nations border on 
Finland? 
a. Norway, Sweden, Denmark 
b. Sweden, Germany, U. S. S. R. 
c. U.S.S.R., Poland, Great Britain 
d. Norway, Sweden, U.S.S.R. 


My score 


2. GOOD HARVEST 


Here are four tools man has used to 
harvest wheat. Arrange them in the 
order in which they were invented by 
placing the number (1) next to the 
one invented first; (2) next to the one 
invented second, etc. Score 5 points 
each, Total, 20. 


( ) reaper 
( ) sickle 
( ) cradle 
( ) scythe 


My scoré™®_____ 


3. STAFF OF LIFE 


Complete each of the following sen- 
tences. Score 6 points each. Total, 30. 


1. The process of separating the ker- 
nel of wheat from the stalk is called 


2. The dark outer coat of a kernel 
of wheat is called 

3. Wheat, when harvested, is taken 
from the field to a large bin called a 
er ae 


4. Wheat is most commonly used to 
make 


5. _______ invented the first suc- 
cessful reaper. 


My score 











FACSIMILE FROM THE ORIGINAL OF THE FIRST MESSAGE @¢ 


4. KNOW YOUR TELEGRAPH HISTORY 


(This question is based on “American Achievements,” p. 10.) 
Fill in the lines in the following.paragraph. Score 5 points for each correct 


fill-in. Total, 20. 


The above message was sent by (give name of inventor) 


year _______ from the city of 


in the 
to the city of 


My score 


My total score 





No Cross Reference 


Bess: “Do you file your fingernails?” 
Tess: “No, I just throw ‘em away 


after I cut ’em.” 
Nona May Edwards, Texarkana (Ark.) Jr. H. S 


Too Slow — Too Fast? 


A school teacher received this note 
one morning from an angry father: 
“Please do not give my son any more 
homework. The question you asked 
about how long it would take a man 
to walk around the block 40 times 
caused me to lose a whole day’s work. 
Then after I had walked it, you marked 


the answer wrong!” 
Selim A Lunden, Whitman School, W. Hartford, Conn 


Unless Previously Removed 


Joe: “When a Doctor gets a book, 
what’s probably the first part that he 
would turn to?” 

Blow: “The Appendix, of course.” 


Bertram Smolker, Winthrop (Mass.) Jr. H. 8. 


P Faith 


“Cheer up,” said the doctor, “I’ve 
had exactly the same complaint myself.” 
“Yes,” replied the patient doubtfully, 


“but you didn’t have the same doctor.” 
Ardeiphia Jackson, Washington Jr. H. S., Seattle, Wash 


Game Agreement 


The lane was dark and almost de- 
serted. Little Mr. Jones was suddenly 
accosted by two men, the larger of 
whom stopped him and asked politely: 
“Excuse me, sir, I wonder if you could 
oblige me with the loan of a penny or 
some small coin?” 

“Why, yes, I think so,” Jones replied, 
feeling in his pockets and producing a 
penny. “It’s a small request — er —may 
I ask for what purpose you require it?” 

“Certainly, sir,” the fellow replied. 
“My mate and I wish to toss the coin 
to settle our little argument as to which 
of us shall have your watch and which 


”> 
your wallet. 
-elim A. Landen, Whitman School, W. Hartford, Conn 


Joke of the Week 


Top humor honors this week, and a 
JSA gold star button, go to Lillian 
Angelo, Porterville (Calif.) School, for 
sending the following joke: 


“I tell you I won’t have this room,” 
protested the old lady to the bellboy. 
“I’m not going to pay good money for 
a closet with a folding bed. If you_ think 
just beeause I’m from the country x: 

“Get in, lady, get in,” the boy cut in 
wearily. “This isn’t your room. This is 
the elevator.” 
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The new 


Hold-All Loose Leaf Compact Drawing Board 
designed te hold ruler, holder or fountain pen, 
3 pencils, eraser, T square, triangles, protractor, 
compass, and numerous other items. Fits into your 
notebook. Can't spill out when open. Converts into a 
drawing board. Made of heavy, durable, four-color 
plastic covered cardboard . . . unbreakable. Ink, 
dirt or grease will not stain. Only 50c. 
Complete with black pencil, penholder, large eraser, 
red pencil, 6’’ triangle with protractor, compass, 10’’ | 
T square,, 10’ or 12°’ ruler, only $1.00. 
Specify if for 2 or 3 ring notebook 
ELKINS PRODUCTS 


174 Blake Ave. Brooklyn 12, N. Y. 

















BEST ., FRIEND 9) 


WEETHEART * | 


Wear the Ever-Popular | 
; 14K GOLD FINISH 


FRIENDSHIP PIN: 
Enclose 35¢ (with this ad) | 
We will ENGRAVE your 
name and his (hers) FREE 


TASH NOVELTY ENGRAVING CO. 
1301 SURF AVE., Dept. Sm 28. BROOKLYN 24, N. Y.| 
















Artistic pins, rings and emblems, 
Finest quality. Reasonable prices 
fromm 3 up. Write today. Dept P, 
Metal Arts Co., Rochester, N.Y. 








For Your Guidance 
When Ordering Stamps 
Scholastic Magazines accept stamp advertisements 
only from reliable and trustworthy stamp dealers. 
Our readers are advised to read an advertisement 


carefully before sending money for stamps. If the | 


advertisement mentions the word “approvals,” the 
stamp dealer wil! send you in addition to any 
free stamps or stamp: you pay for in advance, a 
selection of other stamp: knowr as “approvals.” 
Each of these ‘approval’ stamps has a price clearly 
marked. If you keep any of the “approval” stamps 
you must pay for them and return the ones you 
do not wish to buy. If you do not intend to 
buy any of the “approval” stamps return them 
promptly, being careful to write your name and 
oddress in the upper left-hana corner of the 
envelope in which you return the stamps. 









LARGEST DIAMOND an/ TRIANGLE STAMPS 
ALSO FIGHTING FREE FRENCH 


United Nations untries; 
PICTORIALS; AIRMAILS. A 
Real Bargain 5c with ap- 

vals. Capital Stamp Co. 
Dept. 7, Little Rock, Ark. 





ADEN TO ZANZIBAR 
40 DIFFERENT British Empire from ADEN 
to ZANZIBAR gO CYPRUS, MALTA, 
DOMINICA and others. ONLY 5c with approvals. 
LYMAN CO., Dept. 23, Box 139, C.$.A., N. ¥. C. 8 
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1. A trap of woven meshes. 

4. Seaport in southwestern Finland 
5. Thus 

6. Republic in northern Europe 
11. Two 
. Plant resembling a lily 
. Upon 
. Eat dinner 
5. Pertaining to English 
18. Scrap of cloth 

. Largest lake in Finland 
. Ancient ruling house of Italy 


1. Lake in Finland 

2. Black 

8. Toward 

6. Inhabitant of Finland 

7. Lake in northwestern Russia, formerly 
part of Finland’s border 

8. Arabian male name, very common 

9. French word for no 

. River in Scotland 

11. Type of snake 


16. Very fine gravel or sand 

17. Limping 

19. Abbrev. for southeast 

20. Adverb meaning in the same manner 


_ Answers in Teacher Edition this issue; in Pupils 
Edition next issue, 


Solution to Last Week's Word Puzzle 

ACROSS: 1-Fiord; 6-Norway; 7-Arendal; 9-art; 
10-Okla.; 12-I’ve; 13-am; 14-R.1.; 15-mt.; 16-skis; 
19-as, 20-do; 21-pt.; 23-an; 25-Gobi; 28-lo; 29-ed.; 
30-or; 3l-pre; 32-egad; 35-Aga; 36-elevate; 39- 
maiden; 40-sleds. 

DOWN: 1-Forte; 2-ire; 3-own; 4-Rado; 5-Dyak; 
6-Narvik; 8-llama; 9-airs; 1l-amts.; 17-I’d; 18-so; 
21-pg.; 22-to; 23-aloe; 24-Norge; 26-Bergen; 27- 
idea; 31-pates; 33-alms; 34-deal; 37-vie; 38-add. 


— — 


Some Scale 
Father: “The gold fish in my office 
have the measles.” 
Son: “How are they getting along?” 
Father: “They're getting along quite 
well. You see, they only have it on a 
small scale.” 


Kirk Heckmann, Clifton School, Cincinnati, Ohic 
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ou Can Build 


SLICKER 
STURDIER 


will 
PLASTIC WOOD 


PLASTIC WOOD molds right into the 
lines of your model. Won't chip, crack or 
split! Handles like putty... hardens into 
wood. Canbe carved, sawed and sanded. 
Ready to use. Takes dope or paint. 


YOU'LL WANT Plastic Wood Solvent, tool 
Makes a perfect filler when mixed with 
Plasti€é Wood. Solvent removes Plastic 
Wood from tools and hands. Solvent is 
also used as a dope thinner! 


FREE BOOKLET 
“Slick New Tricks for Building 
Better Model Planes.” Ask your 
local i dealer or write Boyle- 
Midway Inc., 22 E. 40th St., 
New York 16, N.Y. 














Swell 
for patching 
broken balsa! 


Tube or Can 
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PLASTIC WOOD 


A CELLULOSE FIBRE FILLER 














LET US DESIGN YOUR 
CLASS or CLUB PIN 
~ 


J3- 


- 
Consult your principal or guardian teacher. Send 
us sketch of your class emblem. We will be 





f ers of Embi tic Jewelry 
Providence, ®. 1. 


UP 16 PICTURES 25¢ ec dor 
Lge) ON SAME ROLL 5 psevs 
7 FEATURES! Master-craftsman developing. 
Each print on special velox paper. Mirrotone 
finish. DECKLED EDGES. Some day service. 
SATISFACTION GUARANTEED. FREE 5"*x7** 
Enlargement with each order of 50 prints (from 
your negatives) up to size 116, 2¢ ea. Larger 
prints 3c. Smaller lots—2Y2¢ and 3'/4¢. 
Free Return Postage 
BRIDGEPORT FILM STUDIOS 
Dept. SM-2, Box 2061 Bridgeport |, Conn. 


CHEMISTRY STUDENTS! 


If you are interested in chemical experi- 
menting, write now for our free price list 
covering our complete line of chemicals and 
apparatus for experimental laboratories, plus 
instructions for building your own laboratory. 


THE KOKOMO LABORATORY SUPPLY CO. 
1516 West Walnut St. - Kokomo, Indiana 


“Laberatery supplies for amateur and 
erefessional scientists” 








Mailers 











MAGNET MANS 







The Story of J. D. Seaver 
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Graduating from M.I.T. in 1935 with a B.S. degree in metallurgy, Jack 
Seaver enrolled in the Test Course for engineers at General Electric. After 
spending some time in the Research Laboratory, he was transferred to the 
West Lynn Works’ Laboratory where he began contributing to the metal- 
lurgy of permanent magnets. 

Working with metals and alloys, Jack not only must know how to make 
them, but he must know how to combine them in designing new and su- 

rior types of electric and aircraft instruments. The magnets which he 
—e manufacture are used in the instruments, and for this reason Jack is 
interested in the application, design, and production of small electric 









SASS apparatus. 

SS rd die His work has made possible the production of vectolite, comol, cunico, 
Much of Jack’s boyhood was spent operat- and cunife—new permanent-magnet alloys. He is still contributing much 
ing “industries,” which he and some of his to what is already known about magnets—especially those which are 
friends set up: collecting snakes, making pot- lich the G ] Electric C Sch a 
tery, taking pictures and developing them, ightweignht. Genera ectric Company, scbenectady, N. I. 
and carrying out chemical experiments. 
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He attended school in Cohasset, Massachu- He and his family now live in an old colonial Coming to G.E., Jack earned the Coffin 
setts. While going to college at M.I.T. he house which was built in about 1700. This Award in 1940 for his contribution in devel- 
became very nn interested in skiing and home in Marblehead has been redesigned oping techniques for the practical manufac- 
still spends many week-ends on ski trails of and equipped with modern conveniences ture of permanent-magnet materials for watt- 
the White Mountains. without destroying its colonial charm. hour meter magnets. 
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What’s NEW 


in Encyclopedias 


13-T 


Source Books for Youth Report Extensive Renovations and New Services 


’ 


First of two articles. Second will report what’s new in adult 
encyclopedias. — Editor 


OME of the first readers of a juvenile encyclopedia are 

now ordering it for their grandchildren. So an official of 
its publishing firm told us proudly. What he may be well 
proud of is the fact that young people of today will find the 
encyclopedia as timely as did children of 35 years ago. 

When the student is told to “look it up” he trustingly goes 
to the encyclopedia to find it there. It may be radar, peni- 
cillin, Eisenhower, United Nations. War and postwar events 
change the world, and science changes the pace of the times. 
The reference book must keep up with those changes. 

A survey of the major encyclopedias shows that an enor- 
mous amount of planning and work has gone into the new 
editions. Also we find that their staffs follow more and more 
closely the direction of the public school curriculum. 

“Completely rebuilt, not merély revised.” is the self-ap- 
praisal of the WORLD BOOK ENCYCLOPEDIA for 1947. 
Most of the text has been completely rewritten and the en- 
tire text simplified. The new, larger page makes possible the 
use of thousands of additional subjects and new illustrations. 
The reader will firid a completely new series of maps — 
product maps, comparative area maps, location maps, and 
relief maps. 

Guiding the editors in the preparation of the new World 
Book were reports of extensive educational surveys, now on 
display in the Quarrie Reference Library. The student will 
find important subjects presented in five-fold fashion: the 
story, interpretive pictures, a follow-up outline, review ques- 
tions, and a list of related subjects for further study. The last 
of the 15 volumes is the Reading and Study Guide, provid- 
ing a classification for the contents. 

A reference service for users of the World Book entitles 
them to special information handled individually. Records 
of activity teaching experience, as well as an occupational 
guidance record, are added services for schools. 

Also changed in both appearance and text is the new set 
of COMPTON’S PICTURED ENCYCLOPEDIA. In addition to 
newly-designed covers and end papers there is a new page 
design for greater ease in locating references. Many pages 
of colored illustrations supplement the new black and white 
photographs. 

In color also are most of the new picture diagrams. Maps 
with places indexed on the reverse side, colored physical 
maps, and product maps have been added for many coun- 
tries. 

The text includes revised articles on countries and cities 
affected by the war. Much of the science material also has 
been rewritten or extensively revised. The combined fact and 
reference index at the end of each of the 15 lettered volumes 
makes it possible for several children to use Compton’s simul- 
taneously. 

A classroom tool more than a library reference book is the 
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new BOOK OF KNOWLEDGE. The editors explain that 
they have often considered the method of alphabetical 
arrangement used by most encyclopedias, and again they 
have rejected the idea of “breaking up knowledge into frag- 
ments.” We find the contents arranged in 17 large depart- 
ments, so that the child may enjoy longer articles with 
related facts grouped around a central theme. Most of the 
information is written for the young reader, with the science 
and biology departments sufficiently advanced for the junior 
high school level. 

A detailed analysis prepared by the Book of Knowledge 
staff shows an impressive number of plate changes from the 
year 1941 to 1946, ranging from 11 per cent the first year 
to 49 per cent this year. The first ten volumes of the new 
edition are now ready, with the remajning ten scheduled 
for delivery in the spring. Sixty-six contributors are respon- 
sible for the new signed articles this year. 

Valuable for schools are two service manuals bound into 
the last volume. They are the School Subject Guide, which 
keys contents to the principal subjects studied in school; and 
Graded Courses of Study, with subjects arranged in grade 
levels corresponding to general school practices. A Character 
Education Guide is a separate give-away for mothers and 
guidance directors. A large research staff provides answers 
for questions which owners of the set are entitled to send in. 

Besides the General Index, the 20th volume contains a 
Poetry Index and a Supplemental Index of the Fine Arts. 
The emphasis which the Book of Knowledge places upon its 
art work is reflected in its plans for an art exhibition for the 
coming year. “The Making of a Book” will be the theme of 
this traveling exhibit, to be shown in museums throughout 
the country. 

BRITTANICA JUNIOR gives evidence of the same con- 
stant revision that the Encyclopedia Britannica receives. De- 
signed for elementary and junior high school pupils to grade 
9, it claims to use the lowest number of uncommon words 
in comparison with other sets of similar scope. Its staff issues 
a special booklet for authors, stressing dramatically the im- 
portance of writing clearly for young readers. 

Opening the set of 12 numbered books is the Ready Ref- 
erence and Index Volume, which is both a fact-index and a 
reference to further information. The last volume is the 
Study Guide, with over 100 units of study. Also, 20 selected 
units of study materials in pamphlet form are available for 
the school. One set of colorful end papers offers a visual aid 
for geography, while another set shows how children can 
make useful objects. A world atlas with 80 maps appears in 
volume 12. 

To record the annual march of events, the staff publishes 
The Britannica Book of the Year. The 1947 yearbook will 
report events of the previous year. 

For students in the upper grades as well as high school 
there is RICHARDS TOPICAL ENCYCLOPEDIA. As the title 

(Concluded on page 20-T) 
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Detroit 


Offer 


and Massachusetts 


Practical Hints at National Conference 


Light on Teaching Democracy 


By Marion Secunda 


MERICAN educators have not yet 

developed an adequate program 

for teaching our 140,000,000 people to 
live together in the democratic way. 

This was the conclusion of leading 
educators and representatives of organi- 
zations concerned with civic education 
—including Scholastic Magazines—who 
participated in a clinic on “Teaching 
Citizenship in the Schools.” The panel 
discussion was part of the recent 50th 
anniversary National Conference on 
Government of the National Municipal 
League. 

One reason why schools have not 
developed a well-balanced program for 
turning out good citizens is that they 
do not know what civic education 
means, charged John J. Mahoney, Pro- 
fessor of Education at Boston Univ. 

“It is not enough to give a formal 
course in civics in the ninth grade. Nor 
is inter-cultural education the whole 
answer. And not only social studies 
teachers are concerned,” said Professor 
Mahoney. “Every teacher of every sub- 
ject from grade 1 to grade 12 can con- 
tribute to education for democracy.” 

He listed these objectives: (1) an 
understanding of democracy, in its eco- 
nomic and social as well as its political 
aspects; (2) the development of a keen 
interest in politics; (3) the elimination 
of inter-group prejudices and discrimi- 
nations; (4) the translating of religious 
teachings into civic behavior. 

Professor Mahoney announced that 
state teachers colleges in Massachusetts 
began a new program this fall to work 
out realistic teaching procedures. 

Stanley E. Dimond, director of the 
Detroit Citizenship Education Study, 
reported that his staff has already made 
a good start on discovering which tech- 
niques really work. They have just com- 
pleted the first lap of an exhaustive 
five-year experiment aimed at develop- 
ing well-rounded citizenship programs. 
The study was made possible by a grant 
of $85,000 a year from the William 
Volker Charities Fund, Inc. 

For the past year, Mr. Dimond’s 
staff has worked with teachers and 
pupils in a cross-section of the Detroit 
metropolitan area. Their first job 
was to survey the existing interest, at- 
titudes, concern, and participation of 
boys and girls in citizenship activities. 


Based on this inventory, they have ini- 
tiated twenty-eight projects which are 
supposed to (1) teach pupils to think 
more critically about the solutions of 
serious social problems; (2) give pupils 
more chance to participate in civic ac- 
tivities; (3) teach pupils to understand 
and love democracy better than they 
have in the past. 

By taking inventories similar to the 
first one after some of these materials 
and techniques have been tried out, we 
get an accurate idea of the effectiveness 
of each tool, explained Mr. Dimond. 
Already the Detroit group can report 
these findings: 


(a) Civic education programs must 
be adapted to school neighborhoods. 
“A good citizenship education program 
for a school on one side of the tracks 
is not a good civic education program 
for’a school on the other side.” 

(b) School principals must pay more 
attention to. civic education, and they 
must develop “know-how” in getting 
teacher cooperation. 

(c) There is no single idea or plan 
which will solve our civic education 
ills. A balanced program is essential. 

(d) We must do a better job of 
meeting the basic needs of children. 
They need to feel that they are loved 
by someone and that they belong to 
the school group, as well as having 
adequate food, clothing, and shelter. 

Teachers can obtain a more detailed 
statement of the aims and methods of 
the Detroit program by writing to the 
Citizenship Education Study, 436 Mer- 
rick, Detroit 2, Michigan. 





Immoral English Assignment 


Some time ago I visited a sophomore 
English class. The teacher gave this 
assignment: “Write a letter to your 
grandfather thanking him for a knitted 
sweater which you received for Christ- 
mas.” This was in April. Well, in the 
first place, it’s not moral to allow pupils 
to wait until April to acknowledge 
Christmas gifts. But what was even 
worse, not a single pupil had received 
a knitted sweater from grandfather for 
Christmas. 


—Prof. Harold A. Anderson, 
University of Chicago 





Look South to the Polar Star. By 
Holger Cahill. Harcourt, Brace. $3. A 
novel set in China before Pearl Harbor. 


Mountain Time. By Bernard DeVoto. 
Little, Brown. $2.75. A novel about a 
doctor. 

Command Decision. By William Wis- 
ter Haines. Little, Brown. $2.50. A 
story about men who served with the 
Air Force. Jed Harris’ production of a 
play will be based on it. 


One Basket. By Edna Ferber. Simon 
& Schuster. $3.50. A collection of 31 
stories, with a general introduction on 
short story writing. 

Gentleman’s Agreement. By Laura Z. 
Hobson. Simon & Schuster. $2.75. A 
novel about the problem of anti-Semi- 
tism. 

When the Going Was Good. By Eve- 
lyn Waugh. Little, Brown. $3. Reprints 
of passages from four of Waugh’s travel 


books. 


How It Happens. By Pearl S. Buck. 
John Day. $3. Continuation of a series 
of dialogues, this one on Germany. 

Through Russia’s Back Door. By 
Richard E. Lauterbach. Harper. $2.75. 
A forthcoming book by the author of 
These Are The Russians. 


Oil for Victory. By the Editors of 
Look. Whittlesey. $3.50. Story of an 
important industry in text and pictures. 

The Puppet Theatre Handbook. By 
Marjorie Batthelder. Harper. $3.75. Au- 
thoritative book for serious puppeteers. 

An American Dynasty. By John Teb- 
bel. Doubleday. $3. An exposé of per- 
sonal journalism. 

Explorations in General Education. 
Edited by Roy Ivan Johnson. Harper. 
$3. A survey of Stephens College. 


INEXPENSIVE REPRINTS 


Laugh with Leacock. By Stephen Lea- 
cock. Pocket Books. 25c. 


Almayer’s Folly. By Joseph Conrad. 
Penguin Books. 25c. 

Great Short Stories of the World. 
Edited by Clark & Lieber. World Books, 
$1.98. 


Freedom Road. By Howard Fast. 
Tower Books. 49c. 


SCHOLASTIC TEACHER 

















Pat, 
War Baby Sound Recorders 


New Types Tested in World War Il Readied for the Classroom 


OSTWAR teaching can profit by 

the wartime development of sound- 
recording and reproducing machines. 
New standards of simplicity and con- 
venience, low cost, and high quality 
were developed to meet military needs. 
Schools which do not take advantage 
of these new scientific aids to learning 
may soon find themselves as outdis- 
tanced as the horse and buggy in a 
jet-propelled age. 

Besides the familiar disc-cutting ma- 
chines, now better than ever, there are 
machines which record sound vy em- 
bossing grooves on flexible discs or 
long-playing films of plastic material, 
and machines which record magnetical- 
ly on metallic wires and tapes and even 
on inexpensive discs and tapes of paper 
coated with magnetic material. 


Disc-Recorders 


The disc-cutting recorder will not 
become obsolete as long as the conven- 
tional phonograph remains the most 
readily available reproducing machine 
in our homes and classrooms. Disc 
records are convenient to store and to 
play, they wear reasonably well, and 
at their best the quality of reproduction 
is limited principally by the quality of 
the associated equipment. The best rec- 
ords will always sound poor when they 
are played on a phonograph which has 
been made portable and cheap by the 
designer's choice of a small, skimpy, 
light-weight amplifier and loudspeaker. 

Disc recordings of unsurpassed quali- 
ty can be made by any school which 
can afford to install the best studio- 
type disc-cutting recorders in a properly 
designed studio with a competent tech- 
nician for an operator. Portable disc- 
cutting machines can be used in class- 
rooms for drill and practice in English 
sneech or foreign-language study or for 
the reproduction of commercial and 
educational recordings. Disc records 
can be used in a variety of ways on 
a new, low-cost, portable spotting and 
repeating record player called the 
“language master.” With this machine 
a single word, phrase, or passage of 
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music can be picked out and repeated 
for analysis and study, or the record 
can be played as it is on any phono- 
graph. Equipped with headphones, this 
device can be used by individual] stu- 
dents in the library or study room with- 
out disturbing others. It can also be 
used for cueing in sound effects from 
records in the schoo] theater or broad- 
casting studio. 

The short playing time of disc records 
presents a problem when it is desired 
to record without interruption a con- 
tinuous performance longer than a few 
minutes in duration, such as an educa- 
tional or historic broadcast to be repro- 
duced at a more convenient time. Pro- 
fessional studios solve the problem by 
providing duplicate recorders so that 
the program can be switched from one 
turntable and cutter to the other as 
each disc is filled up. 


Plastic Tape 


One of the new machines evoids the 
necessity for duplicate equipment by 
recording on a long plastic tape or film 
instead of a disc. One length of film, 
with its ends cemented together to 
form an endless loop, provides an hour- 
and-a-half of continuous recording of 
good quality, and any desired passage 
can be spotted for playback within less 
than a minute. George Hicks’ famous 
broadcast from the deck of a warship 
off the Normandy coast on D-Day was 
an on-the-spot recording made on this 
machine. 


Magnetic Wire 


Another kind of recording which pro- 
Vides long playing time as well as 
other conveniences is the magnetic 
method. Magnetic recording was in- 
vented nearly fifty years ago, but it 
remained relatively undeveloped until 
recently. Just before the war many 
schools were using magnetic recording 
in the machine which contains an end- 
less loop of metal tape on which one- 
minute samples of speech can be re- 
corded and played back. This machine 
is simple, portable, and rugged. The 





William J. Temple 
Brooklyn College 


operator needs only to turn the machine 
on, turn a switch to the “record” posi- 
tion, and adjust the volume control; at 
the end of a minute, he turns the 
switch to the “listen” position, and the 
recorded speech is repeated as many 
times as desired. Words previously re- 
corded are automatically erased as sub- 
sequent recordings are made. 

A long-playing magnetic recorder has 
been made by several manufacturers 
under license from the Armour Re- 
search Foundation, which developed it. 
The magnetic material used in this ma- 
chine is in the form of steel wire so 
fine that two miles of it are wrapped on 
a conveniently small spool. One spool 
provides a half-hour of recording time, 
or a full hour with some sacrifice in 
the quality of the recording. The record 
can be played any number of times 
without audible signs of wear, but if 
the recorded material is not ‘worth pre- 
serving the same wire can be used for 
many recordings, as the previously 
recorded magnetic patterns are ob- 
literated in the recording process. 
Threading the wire into the machine, 
editing, and splicing it require no more 
skill than similar operations on home 
movie film. New models of this ma- 





Presto disc recorder. New wire, film 
and tape recorders are on the way. 
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chine, already announced, provide a 
high-speed rewinding mechanism and 
record quality which compares with the 
finest disc recordings. 


Magnetic Tape 


Another magnetic recorder which will 
be of particular interest to schools be- 
cause of its low cost was announced 
last spring at a probable price of $150. 
Instead of wire, driven at a speed of 
several feet per second, this machine 
uses quarter-inch paper tape coated 
with magnetic material on one side, 
driven at a speed of only eight inches 
per second. A thousand-foot reel of this 
tape, costing about $1.25, will play for 
thirty minutes and can be rewound in 
twenty seconds. The quality is very 
good. The tape will survive a thousand 
playings, and it can be erased, re-used, 
edited, and spliced very simply. The 
same manufacturer’s magnetic dictating 
machine is already on the market, sell- 
ing for about $50. It uses magnetically- 
coated paper discs. 


SOME RECORDER MANUFACTURERS 


For a more complete list see the 
equipment directory pages of Broad- 
casting Yearbook. 

Presto Recording Corporation 

Fairchild Camera and Instrument Corp. 

C. G. Conn, Ltd. 

Rek-O-Kut Company 

General Electric Co., Specialities Divi- 
sion, Electronics Department 

Stromberg-Carlson Co, 

Magnecord, Inc. 

Radio Corporation of America Mfg. Co. 

U. S. Recording Co. 

WIREcorder Corporation 

Brush Development Co. 

Fonda Recorder 


High fidelity re- 
corder by Fairchild. 
Quality varies 
widely among re- 
corders. 


NEWS AND NOTES 


New Film Catalogue 


Westinghouse Electric Corporation 
has released their new index, “Motion 
Pictures and Slide Films.” It contains 
annotated lists of films and slidefilms 
with supplementary materials; includes 
index of films with a guide to appro- 
priate selection. Electricity charts and 
other teaching aids are also included. 
Free, Westinghouse Electric Corpora- 
tion, Pittsburgh. 


Packages for Teachers 


A new note in teaching materials has 
been sounded by McGraw-Hill Book 
Company, Inc. Starting next spring, 
McGraw-Hill will offer “packages,” con- 
sisting of textbook, 16 mm. sound film, 
and silent filmstrips, on a variety of 
subjects. Units of the package, though 
related in subject matter, will be de- 
signed to fill different needs in the class- 
room. With the textbook as the basic 
source of information, the motion pic- 
tures and filmstrips will extend the cov- 
erage of the book as well as stimulating 
students’ interest and clarifying difficult 
parts of the text. Instructor’s guides will 
accompany the films. For further in- 

*formation, write McGraw-Hill, New 
York City. 


Radio Program Exhibition 


The Eleventh American Exhibition of 
Educational Radio Programs, sponsored 
by the Institute for Education by Radio, 
will take place at Columbus, Ohio, May 
2-5, 1947. You are invited to send your 
outstanding educational radio programs 
to be judged for possible awards at this 
nationwide exhibition. For entry blank, 
deadline, fees, and other information, 
write to I. Keith Tyler, Ohio State Uni- 
versity, Columbus 10, Ohio. 





NEW 16 MM. FILMS 


Clear Track Ahead. 25 min. sd. b&w. 
Photographed last summer by the Penn- 
sylvania Railroad, this documentary 
film tells the story of railroad transpor- 
tation in the last century. The film in- 
cludes many scenes from yards, termi- 
nals, shops, and so forth. Shows latest 
developments in service and equipment, 
both for passenger and, freight travel. 
Free, Pennsylvania Railroad, Philadel- 
phia, Pa. 


Building America’s Houses. 10 min. sd. 
b&w. Based on a survey of American 
housing made by The Twentieth Cen- 
tury Fund, this film studies the prob- 
lem of high costs in the building of 
houses. It discusses prefabrication, large- 
scale building, and fewer trade restric- 
tions as aids to lower costs. The Fund’s 
survey, American Housing: Problems 
and Prospects ($3), as well as discus- 
sion packet (10 cents) is available 
from Twentieth Century Fund, 330 
West 42nd Street, New York 18, N. Y. 
Rent: write Fund for sources. Sale: 
Encyclopaedia Britannica Films, Chi- 
cago, Ill. 


Film Tacties. Prod. U. $1 Navy. 22 min. 
sd. b&w. Released through the U. S. 
Office of Education, this film illustrates 
the need for good teaching in the use 
of films. Five instructors use a Navy 
film, four of them incorrectly, and the 
results of good and bad methods are 
shown. Though the story is told in 
terms of Navy instruction, the principles 
are perfectly clear for civilian use. U. S. 
Office of Education recommends that it 
be seen by all teachers and supervisors 


_ who use educational] films. Sale, Castle 


Films, New York City. 


Whoever You Are. Prod. VFT Films. 
20 min. sd. b&w. Recounts how the 
West Side Citizens’ Committee of New 
York City dealt with intolerance. Shows 
project’s conception, organization and 
results. Film opens with incident of 
racia] intolerance, and proceeds to show 
how parents mobilized for action. Gives 
organization of project with contribu- 
tion of major community groups. Excel- 
lent as a possible blueprint for action 
in your community ‘and as an.accom- 
paniment to social studies and civics 
study. Rent or sale, Award Films, New 
York. 


FILMS ON LABOR 


Films listed below are included as 
supplements to the special issue of 
Senior Scholastic (January 13) on Labor 
Unions. Remember that these films deal 
in some cases with questions in con- 
troversy. They are made by agencies 

(Concluded on page 20-T ) 
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Scholastic Sponsors 
AIR DEBATE 


“There'll be no Missouri Compromise 
tonight,” quipped Dr. Richard B. Ken- 


JUST OFF THE PRESS! 
A new edition of the story of railroading 


a a oF re 


nan of the N.E.A., guest moderator of 
the American Forum of the Air annual 
student broadcast, from the Shoreham 
Hotel, Washington, Tuesday evening, 
December 10. Four boys from Missouri, 
Kansas, Michigan, and Virginia, out- 
standing debaters of their respective 
states, engaged in a hammer-and-tongs 
roundtable discussion on the national 
high school debate question of the year: 
“Should the Federal Government Pro- 
vide Complete Medical Care?” 

Selected by the National University 
Extension Association’s Committee on 
Debate Materials, and brought to 
Washington by Scholastic Magazines, 
they were Lee Reiff, senior in Newton 
(Kan.) High School; Gordon Parks, 
Jennings, Missouri, freshman at the 
University of Missouri; Robert Carson, 
Lansing, Mich., freshman at Michigan 
State College; and George Cabell IV, 
Norfolk, Va., freshman at Randolph- 
Macon College. Reiff and Parks upheld 
the Affirmative, while Carson and Ca- 
bell represented the Negative. 

Departing from formal debate tech- 
niques, the boys on the American 
Forum broadcast confined themselves 
to two-minute prepared statements, All 
the rest of the 45-minute session was 
devoted to extemporaneous give-and- 
take discussiot. which was loudly ap- 
plauded for its fire and spontaneity by 
the studio audience. 

The Affirmative team took the posi- 
tion that 90 per cent of the American 
people cannot today afford to pay for 
adequate medical care. Draft statistics 
revealed the serious condition of the 
nation’s health. A frontal attack on the 
whole problem, financed by Federal 
taxes, was the only way to equalize 
this unbalanced situation, they insisted. 

The Negative, granting that some 
social improvements are needed, de- 
clared that American medicine under 
the private fee system has given this 
country the finest health record of any 
major nation. They were solidly against 
any system of government medicine that 
would regiment the physicians and sub- 
ject health facilities to political influ- 
ence or control. An “Opinionaire” poll 
taken in Baltimore during the broad- 
cast returned a slight majority in favor 
of the negative side. 


for classroom discussion .... 


falc lelaliche a= 


FREE! 


elle 


way will gladly 


send you a copy of 


dale 
The 


new edition of 


Railroad °’ 


Gite meliteMaslotlinael”) 


pon below 


Mr. Lee Lyles, Asst. to the President a 
Santa Fe System Lines 





“The Railroad” contains 34 pages of interesting facts, photo- 
graphs, and information about Santa Fe and other railroads— 
from the days of early pioneering and construction to modern- 
day management and operations, 

You will appreciate the broad application of this booklet. 
It has drawn praise from teachers for its wide use among stu- 
dents of all ages—from lower grade school through high school 
and college. 

In addition to railroad information, this booklet contains a 
description of the old Santa Fe Trail and other facts about 
the West and Southwest. 

Railroads are one of the most interesting study courses and 
this booklet is ideal for teachers’ and students’ use. For your 
copy, just fill out and send in the coupon below. 


| 
| 
a | 
ery 








1404 Railway Exchange, Chicago 4, Illinois 


Ah 


Please send a copy of your “The Railroad" booklet. 
N 


The students, while in Washington, 
were entertained at the Hotel Statler 
and on a round of sightseeing through 
the White House, Supreme Court, Capi- 
tol, and F.B.1., with Editor-in-Chief 
Kenneth M. Gould of Scholastic as host. 


Santa Fe 


Uv 





Street. 





City ond State. 





























Key to this list: All hours are EST. New programs, **. Music programs annotated in 
previous issues, *. Grade levels recommended: E (elementary), J (junior high), $ (senior 
high), A (adult). Networks: ABC (American Broadcasting Company), CBS (Columbia Broad- 
casting System), MBS (Mutual Broadcasting System), NBC (National Broadcasting Company). 


SUNDAY 
Northwestern Reviewing Stand (S-A) 
11:30-12 noon. MBS Sta. T. 


Round-table discussion of current affairs with 
educators, prof | and b men. North- 
western University auspices. 


Invitation to Learning (S-A) 
12-12:30 p. m. CBS Sta. T. 














SELECTED BY THE FEDERAL 
RADIO EDUCATION COMMITTEE 


N RESPONSE to demands for a reliable guide 
to programs of special value to students and 
teachers, Scholastic Teacher takes pleasure in 
presenting this FREC list of more than 60 network 
features. Four educators comprising the FREC 
Radio Program Listing Service Advisory Commit- 
tee select _ these orn each month from 
t of the four major networks. 





The world’s great books discussed by leading 
scholars, critics, and writers. 


Yours Sincerely (S-A) 


12:30-1 p.m. CBS Sta. T. 
Charles Collingwood in New York and Lionel 
Gomlin of BBC in London answer English and 
American radio audience letters. 


The People’s Platform (S-A) 


1-1:30 p. m. CBS Sta. 
Two eminent guests and chairman Dwight Cooke 
discuss vital issues. 


America United (S-A) 


1-1:30 p. m. NBC Sta. we 
Representatives of labor, agriculture, and industry 
alternate; discuss problems facing America. 











Time for Reason (S-A) 


1:30-1:45 p. m. CBS Sta. T. 

Series by Lyman Bryson, counselor on public 
affairs, designed to enlighten public opinion on 
national and international postwar reconstruction. 
(Printed copies on request.) 


Univ. of Chicago Round Table (S-A) 
1:30-2 p. m. NBC Sta. 


Discussons of current social, 
nomic issues. Reprints available. 








political, and eco- 


Warriors of Peace (S-A) 
2-2:30 p. m. ABC Sta. T. 


Theater stars and top Army officers in a new 
type of Army show — dramatizing the highly im- 
portant contributions of the U. S. Army in peace. 


*Harvest of Stars (S-A) 














2:30-3 p. m. NBC Sta. T. 
*Stradivari Orchestra (S-A) 
2:30-3 p. m. CBS Sta. T. 
*N. Y. Philharmonic Symphony (S-A) 
3-4:30 p. m. CBS Sta. 8 
House of Mystery (E-J) 
4-4:30 p. m. MBS Sta. T. 





A program of mystery with treatment worked out 
to offset objections to programs dealing with the 
weird and supernatural. Young children comprise 
the studio audience. After story, they discuss it and 
explanation is made of fancied terrors. Sponsor: 
General Foods Corporation. 


You will want to supplement this list with 
local programs of equally high merit. 

if @ program comes at a time awkward for 
student listening, urge the local station to tran- 
scribe and reschedule it 

For study guides offered with many of these 
programs, write your local station. 





The Family Hour (S-A) 
5-5:30 p. m. CBS Sta. | A 





MONDAY THROUGH FRIDAY 
Time to Remember (S-A) 
10:45-11 a. m. CBS Sta. tT. 
Milton Bacon’s regional legends and true stories. 
The Fred Waring Show (J-S-A) 


11-11:30 a. m. NBC Sta. T. 

Fred Waring, Pennsylvanians, Glee Club, and solo- 
ists. Emphosis on choral work. Sponsor: American 
Meat Institute and Florida Citrus Foundation. 
*Our Singing Land (J-S-A) 

4:30-4:45 -p. m. (Except Wed.) ABC 
Sta. % 


American School of the Air (J-S-A) 
5-5:30 p. m. (See daily schedules) CBS 














Sta. T. 
Headline Edition (S-A) 
7:15-7:45 p. m. ABC Sta. Tt. 





Dramatization of day's news, profiles of men ir 
the news; debates regarding current political anc 
social topics. 


MONDAY 


World Neighbors (Am. School of the 
Air) (J-S-A) 
5-5:30 p. m. CBS Sta. v. 
Information in dramatic form about our fellow- 

men in other countries. Feb. 3, Turkey; Feb. 10, 
Belgium; Feb. 17, Poland; Feb. 24, Argentina. 
In My Opinion (J-S-A) 

5:15-6:45 p. m. CBS Sta. T. 


Impact of news on well-known authors, colum- 
nists, and men in public life. 


*Voice of Firestone (J-S-A) 

















8:30-9 p. m. NBC Sta. T. 
*Telephone Hour (J-S-A) 

9-9:30 p. m. NBC Sta. T. 
Doctors Talk It Over (S-A) 

10-10:15 p. m. ABC Sta. T. 





Medical care and public health, with outstanding 
medical authorities interviewed by Milton Cross. 





Opera star Patrice Munsel with a program of 
_music. Sponsor: Prudential Insurance Co. of 
merica. 


*NBC Symphony (S-A) 





54 p. m. NBC Sta. T. 
*Let’s Go to the Opera (S-A) 
7-7:30 p. m. MBS Sta. T. 





Exploring the Unknown (S-A) 
9-9:30 p. m. MBS Sta. T. 


Dramatizes scientific research and shows how 
lives of each of us is affected. Sherman Dryer, di- 
rector. Sponsor: Revere Copper and Brass, Inc. 


Theater Guild on the Air (J-S-A) 
10-11 p. m. ABC Sta. T. 


Finest dramatic entertainment, including drama, 
comedies, and musicals — many hitherto unproduced 
on the air. Where possible, original casts play radié 
adaptations. George Hicks, ‘‘The Voice of U. S. 
Steel.’’ Sponsor: U. S. Steel. 


Story Behind the Headlines (J-S-A) 











11:15-11:30 p.m. NBC Sta. T. 
American Historical Society auspices. Cesor 
Saerchinger analyzes historical significance of 


week's events. 


Pacific Story (S-A) 


11:30-12 M. NBC Sta. ™ 
Problems of the countries and peoples of the 
Pacific Basin. Authoritative guest speakers. Hand- 
book giving bibliography and background published 
by University of California Press. Recommended for 
listening outside EST zone. 


*Music You Know (S-A) 
11:30-12 M. CBS Sta. tT. 








Sp : Lederle Laboratories, Inc. 


**Eileen Farrell (S-A) 
11:30-12 M. CBS Sta. a % 





Young American singer, accompanied by Bernard 
Herrman and Columbia Concert Orchestra, presents 
concert songs, operatic arias, 
selections. 


familiar operetta 





NBC Photo 
Arturo Toscanini, who will be back 
again to conduct the NBC Symphony 
Orchestra on Feb. 9, 16 and 23. 

















TUESDAY 
*U. S. Naval Academy Band (J-S-A) 
12:30-1:00 p.m. MBS Sta. T. 





Gateways to Music (Am. School of 
the Air) (J-S-A) 
5-5:30 p. m. CBS Sta. a 

The Columbia Concert Orchestra and guest artists 
present the best in music. Jan. 14: Carnival of Ani- 
mals; Jan. 21: Roundup; Jan. 28: The Marines Take 
Over. 
**Frontiers of Science (S-A) 


6:15-6:30 p. m. CBS Sta. Tt. 

John Pfeiffer, CBS Science Director, reports news 
of science and medicine, as well as significant re- 
search achievements. 

American Forum of the Air (S-A) 


9:30-10:15 p.m. MBS Sta. T. 
Discussion of current affairs from the Nation's 
Capital, presided over by S$. Theodore Granik. 


*Boston Symphony (S-A) 














9:30-10 p. m. ABC Sta. T. 
Open Hearing (S-A) 
10:30-11 p. m. CBS Sta. T. 





From Washington, men and women who make 
and execute national policies discuss major issues of 
the week. CBS moderator gives background news. 


Your United Nations (S-A) 


11:30-12 M. NBC Sta. v. 


United Nations operations explained by documen- 
tary and authoritative analysis. Dramatized. NBC 
University of the Air program. 


WEDNESDAY 


March of Science (Am. School of the 
Air) (J-S-A) 
5-5:30 p. m. CBS Sta. T. 
Dramatizations of research stories behind every- 
day things: Jan. 15, Hold the ‘Phone; Jan. 22, In- 
side the Camera; Jan. 29, Listening In. 
Author Meets the Critics (S-A) 


10:30-11 p. m. MBS Sta. T. 
Panel discussion among well-known book critics. 
Author of book is present to give a summation and 
rebuttal of the pros and cons. 


*Iinvitation to Music (S-A) 
11:30-12 M. CBS Sta. T. 


THURSDAY 


Tales of Adventure (Am. School of 
the Air) (J-S-A) 
5-5:30 p. m. CBS Sta. T. 
Dramatizations of outstanding books for listeners, 
young and old: Jan. 16, It Is Dark Underground; 
Jan. 23, Jackhammer; Jan. 30, The Thirteenth Stone. 
In My Opinion (S-A) 


6:15-6:30 p. m. CBS Sta. T. 
(Same as Monday.) 


























America’s Town Meeting (S-A) 
8:30-9:30 p.m. ABC Sta. T. 


Current opinion program now in its eleventh year. 
Questions of national and international importance 
discussed by authoritative leaders. George V. Denny, 
moderator; questions from audience. 


World Security Workshop (S-A) 


10-10:30 p. m. ABC Sta. T. 

A dramatic program dealing with world peace 
and security. Scripts used are the winning entries 
in a nation-wide contest. Presented in cooperation 
with America United for World Government, Inc. 


*The Story of Music (Univ. of Air) 











(S-A) 
11:30-12 M. NBC Sta. T. 
*Juilliard School of Music (S-A) 
11:30-12 M. CBS Sta. T. 








Late flashes from networks: Nine 
national organizations of labor, 
management, and agriculture col- 
laborate with CBS for a 39-week 
series on the nation’s economic 
issues, Saturdays, 3<3:30 p.m. On- 
the-spot interviews pick up a cross- 
section of se opinion. For 
“source material” on radio, hear 
Lyman Bryson (Time for Reason, 
see below) who is devoting several 
weeks to this theme. MBS will 


broadcast, on Feb. 8, 100th anni- 
versary of Thomas A. Edison’s 
birth, from his study in Orange, 
N. J., where his son will open a 
desk, closed since Edison’s death, 


which is presumed to contain 
hitherto unrevealed scientific data; 
check time. Check also for special 
broadcasts on Lincoln’s and Wash- 
ington’s birthdays; schedules are 
not yet prepared. 





FRIDAY 


Opinion Please (Am. School of the 
Air (J-S-A) 
5-5:30 p. m. CBS Sta. T. 


Invites Americans to consider important questions. 
Discussions from college campuses. 


*Highways of Melody (J-S-A) 











8-8:30 p. m. NBC Sta. T. 
Meet the Press (S-A) 
10:30-11 p. m. MBS Sta. T. 





Typical press conference. Albert Warner, moder- 
ator. Reporters and guest authorities. 
World’s Great Novels (Univ. of Air) 
(S-A) 
11:30-12 M. NBC Sta. - 


Dramatic adaptations of great novels. Handbook 
available. 


SATURDAY 


Let’s Pretend (E) 
11:05-11:30 a. m. CBS 
Sta. T. 
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“ ... To Live in Peace” (S-A) 


1-1:30 p ABC tT. 

Topics of UN. ‘Security Council sessions and simi- 
lor meetings. Dramatizations, recordings explain 
how issues grew into international arguments. Wal- 
ter Kiernan, narrator. 


Country Journal (S-A) 
2-2:30 p. m. CBS Sta. T. 
Don Lerch, CBS Director of Agriculture Broadcasts, 
each week brings latest informaton on agricultural 
and food matters. 








Metropolitan Opera (S-A) 


2-55 p. m. ABC Sta. 

Operas performed directly from the vada of the 

Metropolitan Opera House. Milton Cross serves as 
master of ceremonies. 


The Baxters (S-A) 
2:30-2:45 p.m. NBC Sta. T. 
Dramatizes home and family problems. Produced 
in cooperation with the National Congress of Parents 
and Teachers. Feb. 1, What Books Are Best; 
Feb. 8, Where Have Manners Gone; Feb. 15, 
Parents Don’t Mean Any Harm. 


Adventures in Science (S-A) 


2:45-3 p. m. CBS Sta. T. 
Watson Davis, Director of Science Service, and 
prominent guest scientists, who explain recent dis- 

coveries and report on scientific progress. 


Cross Section U.S.A. (S-A) 


3-3:30 p. m. CBS Sta. T. 
Weekly cross section of public opinion relating to 
the d ic issues of the day. 


Doctors Then and Now (S-A) 


4-4:30 p. m. NBC Sta. T. 

This Program will dramatize outstanding devel- 
opments in the field of medicine and will feature 
pickups from different places. Produced in coopera- 
tion with the American Medical Association. 


Of Men and Books (S-A) 


4:45-5 p. m. CBS Sta. iB 
John Mason Brown, author and critic, discusses 
the latest books and their authors. 


*Philadelphia Orchestra (S-A) 


























5-6 p. m. CBS Sta. T. 
Columbia Workshop (S-A) 
6:15-6:45 p. m. CBS Sta. 1 





Foremost laboratory for new writing and produc- 


tion techniques presents original and interesting 
dramatic works. 


*Cleveland Symphony (S-A) 


6-7 p. m. MBS Sta. We 
Cleveland Symphony Orchestra, one of the out- 











Dramatic adaptati of fairy tales and original 
fantasies by Nila Mack. Also directed by Miss Mack. 
Sponsor: Cream of Wheat Corp. 


Consumer Time (S-A) 
12:15-12:30 p. m. NBC 





Sta. T. 
In cooperation with U. S. Department of Agricul- 
ture. Facts about consumer problems; answers con- 
sumer questions. 


Home Is What You Make It (Univ. of 





Air) (S-A) 
12:30-T p. m. NBC Sta. T. 
Dramatized information and advice on home, 


family, and community. Handbook available. Feb. 1, 
Food Customs; Feb. 8, For Rent; Feb. 14, For Sale; 
Feb. 22, Under Construction. 


American Farmer (S-A) 
12:30-1 P: m. ABC Sta. A 
Highlights livestock shows, farm forums, state 
fairs, etc. U. S$. Department of Agriculture presents 
a five-minute portion on farm questions. 


Nat‘l. Farm and Home Hour (J-S-A) 


1-1:30 p. m. NBC Sta. % 

Everett Mitchell, farm commentator, interviews 
outstanding agriculturists. Recommended especially 
for vocational agriculture and home economics stu- 
dents. 








ding musical organizations in America. Director, 
George Szell. Effort is made to strike a balance 
between the old and new. 


Labor U.S.A. (S-A) 
6:45 p. m. ABC Sta. a 
Labor program, presenting viewpoints of CIO on 


labor questions, and including labor news, drama- 
tizations. 


The Voice of Business (S-A) 


7-7:15 p. m. ABC Sta. T. 
Management's side of labor-management affairs. 
By United States Chamber of C ce and Na- 
tional Association of Manufacturers during alternate 
quarters. 


Our Foreign Policy (Univ. of Air) 
(J-S-A) 
7-7:30 p. m. NBC Sta. —— T. 
Representatives of State Department, Congress 
members, and others discuss foreign policy issues. 
Copies of broadcast available. 


*American Melodies (J-S-A) 
10-10:30 p. m. ABC Sta. T. 


Chicago Theater of the Air (S-A) 


10-11 p. m. MBS Sta. T. 
Famous operas and light operettas in condensed 
form. Feb. 1, Bartered Bride; Feb. 8, Marriage of 
Figaro; Feb. ‘15, Sweethearts; Feb. 22, New Moon. 
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Enthusiasts of the ‘flying man” in Russia’s 
Parks of Culture and Rest.—From Film, 
How Russians Play. 


In the belief that a study of the way people 
spend their leisure time, of their own free will, 
often reveals a great deal about their character, 
this film has been made. It pictures Russian 
people in their amusement parks, zoos, theatres, 
museums and art galleries, excursions and 
camps. It introduces the popular Russian game, 
Gorodki, and gives a glimpse of Russian soccer. 


will be of interest to upper elementary 
and high school students. 


HOW RUSSIANS PLAY is available 
for snowing in your community now! 


WRITE TODAY FOR COMPLETE LIST OF NEW 
FILMS AVAILABLE ON RUSSIA AND POLAND. 


International Film Foundation 
1600 Broadway, Swite 1000, New York City 





Teachers, both grade and high school, who 
have studied grapho analysis during the 


ANALYZE HANDWRITING 
5 Bees 
iosstandi 


fifteen years, say this know 
them, saved time, gave them new 


lors. Others use in Entertainment, Credit, Per- 


sonnel. Send for test lesson-examination, and GRA 
ANALYST—ALL FREE. A. 1. G. A. Ine., 165, Noel. Me 





Foremost among all songbooks for 


GROUP SINGING! 


The reason—it contains the BIG FAVOR- 
ITES that everybody likes to sing—and 
besides it is such a tremendous valve for 
the money. 


224 Songs 


With words and 
music, ideal for 
school use. Contains: 

















New Encyclopedias 
(Concluded from page 13-T) 


suggests, a topical arrangement presents 
related facts for each subject. The gen- 
eral subject (Science, Social Studies, 
etc.) is marked on the outside of each 
of the 15 volumes, and each book has 
both a content index and a unit index. 
The last volume has a general index. 

With the 1946 edition off the press, 
its editors report preparation for a 
thorough revision of-plates and pictures 
for the future. Long historical biog- 
raphies, as well as biographical men- 
tions, have been added to the current 
edition. Much space is also devoted to 
important people in the article on World 
War II. New articles bring science and 
industrial processes up to date. 

Young students wanting quick refer- 
ence will find the new GROLIER ENCY- 
CLOPEDIA helpful. Since 1944 (when 
the Doubleday Encyclopedia became 
the Grolier Encyclopedia) through the 
current 1946 edition there have been 
7,537 revisions in text, with 95 new ar- 
ticles in the latest edition. New maps 
of each of the 48 states were drawn es- 
pecially for this work commencing with 
the 1945 edition. An added feature is 
signed articles for each state. 

References to individual books for 
further reading follow many of the ar- 
ticles. In addition to an analytical index, 
a 125-page atlas appears in the last of 
the 11 volumes. 





*FOR SECOND SEMESTER! 


Many Swear By It! Many Swear At It! 
But it gets results and that’s what we want! 


YOU DECIDE! 





Ordera 5-day set (grades 8-12) 
of the MARKHART VOCABULARY BUILDER today! 
bad lt Use It Eventually! Why Not Start Now! Com- 


led by Mark Hart, Supt., Franklin County Schools. 
Merkhert Vocabulary ‘Service Idaho. 


Special Offer to Teachers Only — 
THE RODEHEAVER HALL-MACK CO. 











I 

12 Patriotic Songs 17 Negro Spirituals 237 Ninth St., Winona Lake, Indiana \ 
24 Stunt and Pep 45 Sacred Songs Please send me a sample copy of SOCIABILITY ' 
21 Human Interest 39 Folk Songs 1 SONGS. I enclose 10c. 
and many others. 1 Name 1 
Low Priced only 25¢ per copy School Grade you Teach___.__._ j 
$20.00 per hundred $2.64 per dozen i Address l 
(not postpaid) (postpaid) | City Sect i 











Films on Labor 
(Concluded from page 16-T) 


with special interests. Bias is not an 
argument against using any film, so long 
as you and your classes recognize that 
“there are two sides to every question.” 
From time to time SCHOLASTIC 
TEACHER will include special lists of 
films as supplements to feature editions 
of the classroom Scholastic Magazines. 
People of the Cumberland. Prod. Fron- 
tier Films (1937). Shows community 
function of the Highlander Folk School 
in training union organizers and pro- 
viding guidance to the miners and tex- 
tile workers of Cumberland Mountains. 
Brandon Films, Inc., N. Y. C. 

Seed for Tomorrow. Prod. Julian Roth- 
mann. 20 min. b&w. sd. Plight of a 
small farmer, working alone, in an 
economy of large organizations. He 
learns about the Farmers Union, with 
its three-way program of cooperatives, 
legislation, and education. Good for 
social studies in upper grades: unions, 
farm problems, etc. Non-professional 
cast, good musical background, clear 
presentation. Rent or sale, Brandon 
Films, Inc., New York City. 

Popular Science Publishing Company 
has added David Copperfield to the 
Teach-O-Dise library of recorded Eng- 
lish literature. Condensation of Dick- 
en’s book. Two double-faced, 12-inch, 
78 r.p.m. Teach-O-Discs (Nos. 136, 
137) give complete story. Teaching 
guide. Sale, Audio-Visual Div., Popular 
Science Publishing Co., Inc., New York 
City. Write for catalogue of Teach-O- 
Discs. 

The Young Men’s Christian Associa- 
tion holds its second annual Y. M. C. A. 
Radio Script Contest, with a $500 award 
for the script which will best stimulate 
people to live in “one world.” Winning 
script is guaranteed production; others 
may be purchased by Y.M.C.A. Dead- 
line, Jan. 31. For rules, write: Radio 
Dept., National Council of Y.M.C.A.s, 
847 Madison Avenue; New York 17, 
N. Y. 

Motion Picture Association of Amer- 
ica, Inc., resumes its prewar practice 
of sending out library exhibits, study 
guides, and other materials on feature 
motion pictures. Study guides present 
background material, notes on author 
and sources, discussion of film treat- 
ment, questions and discussion topics. 
Write: Community Service Dept., Mo- 
tion Picture Association, N. Y. C. 


Note: Films listed in “Sight and Sound” may 
not always be iilable to our readers. Supplies 
are limited and it’s “first come, first served.” 

Plan your film ne ram for at least a term in 


advance. from a distributor or film 
library. 


SCHOLASTIC TEACHER 






























INDEX TO VOLUME 19 
(Sept. 16, 1946 — 


Jan. 20, 1947) 


unior Scholastic 


Note: Letters indicate month (S-Sept., O-Oct., N-Nov., 
D-Dec., J-Jan.) The first figure indicates day of month; 
the number after the dash indicates the page number. 
Example: O 28-16 means Oct. 28, page 16. The letter 
T following a page number means Teacher Edition. 


A 


Afghanistan: U.N. Welcomes Three 
New Members, D 9-3. 
Air Conditioning: Pictorial 

O 28-16. 

Alaska (with map) S 23-6; Flag, S 23- 
7; How New States Are Admitted 
to the Union, S 30-10. 

Aluminum: Pictorial Story, S 30-16. 

American Achievements: Air Condi- 
tioning, O 28-16; Aluminum, S 30- 
16, Automobiles and Highways, Part 
I, S 16-18; Part II, S 23-16; Electric 
Trolley, O 21-18; Elevators and 
Skyscrapers, O 14-16; Farm Ma- 
chinery, N 11-12; Incandescent 
Light, J 20-7; Petroleum, N 4-12; 
Rubber, O 7-20; Telegraph, J 13- 
10. 

Antarctica: Seventh Continent (map), 
J 13-3. 

Armaments: U.S. Supports Plan for 
World Arms Cut, N_ 25-3. 

Art: Fine Art at Low Cost, D 9-3T. 

Assembly Programs: New World in 
the Making (United Nations), S 23- 
6T 


Story, 


Atomic Energy: Atom Bomb and the 
Teacher's Obligations, S 30-3T; 
Atom Controls Proposed by U.S. 
and Russia, S 30-5; How To Live 
With the Atom (pictorial), S 23-1, 
2: I Saw the Bombs Go Off (Sam 
Burger), S 16-6, 7; President Ap- 
points Atomic Energy Body, N 25-3; 
Putting Atomic Power to Use; How 
U.S. Plans to Develop Atomic En- 
ergy for Peace, O 7-4; Russia Asks 
World Report on Uranium, N 18-3; 
U. S. Organization for Atomic 
Energy Control-told in Chart form, 
O 17-5; World Control of Atomic 
Energy, S 30-4. 

Austin, Warren R.: U.S. Supports 
Plan for World Arms Cut, N 25-3. 


Autry, .Gene: Oklahoma’s Singing 
Cowboy, J 6-10. 
Automobile Industry: Automobiles 


and Highways (pictorial story), S$ 
16-18, S 23-16; Old Timers of the 
Road (History) O 28-12. 

Australia: Animal Stamps, N 4-22; 
Seal, O 7-3. 

Aviation: Airman of Tomorrow, S 30- 
14; De-Freezing Plant for Aircraft, 
§ 30-19; ““Dreamboat”’ and “Turtle” 
Flights (Sam Burger) with map, N 
4-8; Plane Drops Dry Ice, Causing 
Snowstorm, D 9-16; What’s New in 
the Air, S 30-14. 

Awards: See Scholastic Awards. 


Baruch, Bernard: Atomic Controls 
Proposed by U. S. and Russia, S 
30-5. 

Belgium: Belgium and the Congo 
(with maps), N 11-4, 5; Paul-Henri 
Spaak is President of U.N. As- 
sembly, N 25-3; Seal, O 14-3. 

Bib and Tuck: Broadway Cinderella 
(Ann Crowley), N 25-9; Capitol 
Boys (Part I), S 16-9; (Part II), S$ 
23-10; Case of the Missing Bib 
(FBI), O 14-10; Congressman’s Sec- 
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retary (Roberta Waite), O 7-10; In- 
dian Talk from a Flathead (Indian 
Affairs), O 21-12; Oklahoma’s Sing- 
ing Cowboy Gene Autry, J 6-10. 

Biographical Sketches: see also Bib 
and Tuck. Spaak, Paul-Henri. N 
25-3. 

Books and Pamphlets: Book Clubs 
and Clubs and Clubs, N 11-10T; 
Fresh Book Bouquets, anthologies, 
Q 14-10T; Make Way for Music, 
D 9-10T; Un-Gobbledegook Man 
and Others (books on writing), S$ 
23-15T; What’s New in Encyclo- 
pedias, J 13-13T; Book reviews 
and comments; S 23-15T; S 30-3T; 
O 7-4T; O 14-10T; O 21-3T, 4T; 
O 28-3T; N 4-3T, 4T; N 11-10T; 
N 18-4T; N 25-3T, 4T; D 2-3T; 
D 9-4T; J 13-13T, 14T. 

Brazil: Christmas in Our One World, 
D 9-4, 5, 6. 

Buck, Frank: Biographical Sketch, O 
21-17; King Cobra (co-author, Ed- 
ward Anthony), O 21-14, 


Cc 


Cabinet, U.S.: President Appoints 
New Cabinet Member, O 21-4. 

Canada: Big Friendly Neighbor, § 16- 
10, 12; Map-Economic, S 16-11; 
New Stamps, S$ 16-21; Story of 
Canada’s seal, S$ 16-11. 

Chile: Map-pictorial, O 28-5; Seal, O 
28-5; “Shoe String’ Nation Holds 
Mineral Riches, O 28-4, 5. 

China: Explanation of Seal, S 30-3; 
Seals (picture), S 16-Cover; War In 
China, S$ 16-3. 

Christmas: Christmas In our One 
World, D 9-4, 5, 6; Gifts, D 2-18; 
Ornaments, D 9-16; Saying Merry 
Christmas, D 9-3T. 

Citizenship and Government: See Bib 
and Tuck (in Washington); Citizen- 
ship Quiz. 

Citizenship Quiz: S 16-14; § 23-12; 
S 30-18; O 7-22; O 14-18; O 21-21; 
O 28-18; N 4-16; N 11-10; N 18-8; 
N 25-11; D 2-15; D 9-14; J 6-16; 
J 13-14; Semester Quiz (special 
supplement), J 13; J 20-15. 

Coal: Man’s Mightiest Servant (with 
chart), O 21-10. 

Copper: Man’s Most Useful Metal, O 
28-7. 

Communication Skills: Operation Pro- 
file, explanation of the use of the 
charts (Marjorie S. Watts), N 11-9T. 

Congo, Belgium: Belgium and the 
Congo, N 11-4, 5. 

Covers: Airman of Tomorrow, S 30- 
Cover; How to Live With the Atom, 
S 23-Cover; Finland, J 13; Ice- 
land, J 20; Japan (pictgrial map), 
O 14-Cover; Leaning ToWer of Pisa, 
Italy, N 18-Cover; Masks and Men 
(Halloween), O 28-Cover; Rocket 
to Future, N 11-Cover; Seals of the 
United Nations (in color), S 16- 
Cover, O 21-Cover, Synthetic Rub- 
ber, O 7-Cover; Thanksgiving, N 
25-Cover; Unloading Drums of 
Oil, N 4-Cover; Vikings, J 6. 

Creative Writing: see also Junior 
Writers, Scholastic Awards. Teach- 





ing Creative Writing (Sylvia M. 

Kurson), O 7-3T. 

Crowley, Ann: Broadway Cinderella 
(Bib and Tuck story), N 25-9. 

Czechoslovakia: Christmas In Our 

One World, D 9-4. 


D 


Debate: Medical Care at Public Ex- 
pense, D 9-6. 

Democracy: Light on Teaching De- 
mocracy, J 13-14T. 

Denmark: Christmas in Our One 
World, D 9-4; Norway and Den- 
mark (with map) J 6-6; Seal, J 6-4. 

Drama: Olivier is Henry V.-Shake- 
speare and the Screen (Max J. Herz- 
berg), O 14-6T. 


Edison Centennial: 
Lamp, J 20-7. 
Editorials: Be a Doer!, D 9-22; Best 
Foot Forward, N 18-14; Block That 
Interference, D 5-21; Crow Like a 
Rooster, O 7-29; Don’t Be a Ditto, 
O 21-26; Don’t Stumble Over Fum- 
bles N 11-21; Friendly Fun, J 6-13; 
Get Started, S 16-26; Going Half- 
way, J 20-11; Hold That Margin!, 
30-21; Look, No Hands, J 13-9; 
Practice Your Preachin’, N 25-14; 
Saying Merry Christmas, D 9-3T; 
Take That Challenge!, N 4-19; 
What Do You Think? § 23-20; 
What’s in a Name! O 28-22; World- 

Builders, O 14-23. 
Egypt: Egypt’s Flag Flies Over Cita- 
del of Cairo (stamp), N 18-15. 
Elections; U. §.: 1946 Elections-U.S.A. 
(with chart), N 4-3; Republicans 
Win Control of Congress, D 2-3. 
England: See also Great Britain. 
Christmas in Our One World, D 9-4 
Entertainment Features: See Car- 
toons, Henanigans, Movies, She- 
nanigans, Photography, Some Fun, 
Sports. 
. 


Farm Machinery: Pictorial Story, N 
11-12. 

Fats and Oils, N 18-7. 

Federal Bureau of Investigation 
(FBI): Case of the Missing Bib 
(Bib and Tuck), O 14-10. 

Films and Filmstrips: See New Movies 
(Commercial), Sight and Sound 
(Educational). 

Finland: Theme article (with maps) 
J 13-6; Map, J 13-7. 

France: Christmas in Our One World, 
D 9-4. 

French Indo-China, J 20-3. 


G 


Gas, Natural: Pipe Dream; the story 
of natural gas (map showing pipe 
lines in U.S.), N 11-6. 

Germany: Christmas in Our One 
World, D 9-4; Big Four in Ger- 
many S 16-3; Germany (with map), 
N 25-4; Nineteen Nazis Guilty of 
War Crimes, O 21-4. 

Great Britain: Great Britain (theme 
article), D 2-6; Seal, D 2-7. 

Greece: Christmas in Our One World, 
D 9-4; Security Council Drops 
Greece Case, O 14-3: Ukraine Ac- 
cuses Greece Before U.N., S$ 30-3. 


H 


Hallowe’en: Masks and Men, O 28-10. 

Harriman, W. Averell: President Ap- 
points New Cabinet Member, O 
21-4. 

Henanigans (Puzzles, Games, Stunts), 
Michael Malone, editor: S 16-22; § 
23-20; S 30-20; O 7-28; O 14-17; 
O 21-22; O 28-20; N 4-18; N 11-17; 
N 18-13; N 25-13; D 2-20; J 13-13; 
J 20-13. 

History, American: See also American 
Achievements. How New States Are 
Admitted to the Union S 30-10. 

Holland: Christmas im Our One 
World, D 9-4, 


Incandescent 


* 





21-T 


Home Room Guidance: See Editorials, 
How’re You Doing? 

Housing: Simsbury Teachers Can Live 
Here, J 13-10T. 

How’re You Doing? S 16-26; S 23-20; 
S 30-21; O 7-29; O 21-26; O 28-22; 
N 4-19; N 11-21; N 18-14; D 2-21; 
D 9-22; J 6-13; J 13-9; J 20-11. 


Iceland: U.N. Welcomes Three New 
Members, D 9-3; theme article, J 
20-4; map (pictorial), J 20-5. 

India: India Now Free of British 
Rule, O 21-5. 

Indian Affairs, Dept. of: Indian Talk 
from a Flathead (Bib and Tuck), O 
21-12. 

Inflation: No. 1 National Problem, 
N 11-3; Price Control, $ 16-3. 
Iron: High Grade Ore from Mesabi 
Range, Minn. is Running Out, O 

14-8. 

Italy: Christmas In Our One World, 
D 9-4; Italy (with map) theme ar- 
ticle, N 18-4; Loses Land to Yugo- 
slavia, O 21-5. 

J 


Japan: Japanese People are Getting 
Lessons in Democracy, O 14-4; Map 
(pictorial), O 14-Cover. 


K 


Keen Questions: S 16-16; § 23-14; § 
30-11; O 7-18; O 14-14; O 21-15; 
O 28-14; N 4-9; N 11-15; N 25-10; 
D 9-12; J 13-12; J] 20-10. 

Kepner, Major Gen. William E.: AAF 
—Guardian of Peace (Plane Speak- 
ing), O 7-26. 

Korea: Big Four Have Promised In- 
dependence to Koreans, O 7-6; Map 
(pictorial), O 7-7. 

Kurson, Sylvia M.: Teaching Creative 
Writing, O 7-3T. 


L 


Lesson Plans: Alaska, S 23-2T, § 30- 
2T; Aluminum, S 30-2T; Atom, 
How to Live With the Atom, § 23- 
2T; Atom Controls, S 30-1T; Atomic 
Power Control, O 7-2T; Automo- 
biles (history), O 28-2T; Aviation, 
N 4-2T; Belgium, N 11-7T; I saw 
the Bombs Go off, § 16-2T; Canada, 
S 16-2T; Chile, O 28-1T; Copper, O 
28-1T; Elections, Republicans Win 
Control, D 2-1T; Fats and Oils, N 
18-2T; FBI, O 14-3T; Finland, J 
13-1T; Germany, N 25-1T; Indian 
Affairs, O 21-2T; Interview with a 
Locomotive, O 28-1T; Italy, N 18- 
1T; Iron Ore, O 14-3T; Japan, O 
14-2T; Korea, O 7-1T; Magnesium, 
S 23-2T; Masks and Men (Hallow- 
e’n), O 28-2T; Mexico, O 21-1T; 
Natural Gas, N 11-7T; Peru, N 
4-1T; Petroleum, N 4-1T; Philip- 
pines, S 30-1T; Rocket to the Fu- 
ture, N 11-17; Rubber, O° 7-1T; 
Sugar, N 25-1T; United Nations 
News, S 23-2T; N 18-2T; Uranium, 
S 16-2T. 

Lilienthal, David E.: See also Atomic 
Energy. 

Lippert, Jack: Party for a Locomotive, 
O 28-9. 


M 


McNickle, D’Arcy: Indian Talk from 
a Flathead (Indian Affairs), O 
21-12. 

MacArthur, Gen. Douglas: See Japan. 

Magna Carta, J 13-4T. 

Magnesium: Lightweight of Metals, 
$ 23-9. 

Maps: Alaska (pictorial), S 23-7; 
Antarctica, J 13-3; Aviation (flight 
of the Dreamboat), N 4-8; Bel- 
gian Congo, N 11-4; Belgium (pic- 
torial), N 11-4; Canada (pictorial), 
S 16-11; Chile (pictorial), O 28-5; 
Denmark, J 6-6; Germany, N 25-4; 
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22-T 


Great Britain, D 2-6; Iceland, J 


20-6; Italy and her Colonies, N 
18-5; Japan (pictorial), O 14-Cover; 
Korea (pictorial), O 7-7; Mexico, 
(pictorial), O 21-7; Norway, J 6-6; 
Peru (pictorial), N 4-5; Philippines 
(pictorial), S 30-7; Yugoslavia, O 
21-5. 

Medical Care: First Aid for Debaters, 
O 14-8T. 

Mexico: Christmas In Our One World, 
D 9-4; Her History Has Been a 
Long Fight Against Oppression 
and Poverty (with map), O 21-6; 
Mexican scene, O 21-9; Seal, O 
21-9. 

Motion Picture Reviews: See New 
Movies, Movie Check List. . 
Movie Check List: See also New 
Movies. S 23-21; S 30-19; O 7-29; 
O 14-15; O 21-23; O 28-17; N 4-17; 
N 18-11; N 25-12; D 2-21; J 6-17. 


Natural Resources: See also Products, 
Coal, O 21-10; Copper: Man’s Most 
Useful Metal, O 28-7; Iron Ore, O 
14-8; Natural Gas (map-natural gas 
pipe lines in U.S, Pipe Dream; the 
story of natural gas, N 11-6; Petro- 
leum (il.), N 4-7; Salt D 2-10. 

News and Notes: See Books and Pam- 
phlets. 

News Cross Word Puzzles: S$ 16-23; 
$ 23-19; S 30-21; O 7-31; O 14-22; 
O 21-26; O 28-22; N 4-21; N 18-15; 
N 25-14; D 2-23; D 9-23; J 6-23; 
J 13-15; J 20-14. 

New Movies: See also Movie Check 
List; Sight and Sound, S$ 16-22; 
§ 23-21; S 30-19; O 14-15; O 21-23; 
O 28-17; N 4-17; N 18-11; N 25-12; 
D 2-21. 


Norsemen (Vikings), Norsemen In 
America, J 6-5. 
Norway: Christmas In Our One 


World, D 9-4; Norway and Den- 
mark (with map), J 6-6; Seal, J 
6-4. . 

Nuremberg (Germany) Trials: Nine- 
teen Nazis Guilty of War Crimes, 
O 21-4. 


Oo 


Off the Press: See Books and Pam- 


phlets. 
Oil: See Petroleum. 


P 


Palestine: Christmas In Our One 
World, D 9-4; Trouble in Palestine, 
S 16-3. 


Peace Conference, Paris: Conference, 
S 16-3. 

Personality: Charm Club (Harriet S. 
Zucker), D 9-5T. 


Petroleum, N 4-7; Pictorial Story, N 
4-12. 

Peru: Map (pictorial), N 4-5; Theme 
Article, N 4-4; Seal, N 4-6. 

Photography (Shutter Bug Column): 
§ 23-18; O 21-22; O 28-20; N 4-15; 
N-11-18; N 18-12; D 2-19. 

Philippines: Birth of a Nation, S 16-3; 
Flag, S 30-7; Map (pictorial), S 
30-7; New Stamp, J 6-22; Repub- 
lic of the Philippines, S$ 30-6. 

Plays: Scholastic Play Survey (Arthur 
Secord), N 11-10T. 

Poetry: I Remember (Nihla Wool- 
sterhulme), O 7-24; The Road (Lois 
Armstrong), O 7-24; Wild (Edith 
Appleton), O 7-23. 

Politics: Congress Opens, J 6-3; Re- 
publicans Win Control of Congress, 
D 2-3. 

Poland: Christmas in Our One World, 
D 9-4. 

Public Health: See Medical Care. 

Products, World: See also natural re- 
sources. Magnesium, S 23-9; Rub- 
ber; Synthetic Vs. Natural, O 7-9; 
Rice, J 6-8; Sugar, N 25-7; Uranium, 
S 16-8. 





Q 
Quizzes: See Citizenship Quiz. 
- 


Radio: Programs: § 23-20T; O 14- 
14T; N 11-14T; D 9-13T; J 13-8T, 
Scripts: A Call for Radio Scripts, 
D 9-12T. 

Railroads: Party for a Locomotive 
(Jack K. Lippert), O 28-9. 

Reading, Writing, Vocabulary: See 
Crossword Puzzles; Junior Writers; 
Short Stories; Starred Words; Word 
Wizards. 

Rice: Where Is the Rice? J 6-8. 

Rockets: Rocket to the Future (U.S. 
Army Air Forces), N 11-8. 

Rubber: History (Pictorial Story), O 
7-20; Synthetic Vs. Natural, O 7-9. 

Russia: See also United Nations. Atom 
Controls Proposed by U.S. and Rus- 
sia, § 30-5; Christmas In Our One 
World, D 9-4. 


Ss 


Salt: (Our natural resources series) 


D 2-10. 
Science: See Aviation, Keen Ques- 
is Henry V; 


tions. 

Shakespeare: Olivier 
Shakespeare and the Screen (Herz- 
berg), O 14-6T; Teaching Aids for 
Study of Shakespeare, O 14-7T. 

Scholastic Awards: See also Junior 
Writers. Announcement, O 7-14; Do 
You Live in These Regions? N 11- 
3T; More Typewriters, More Spon- 
sors, D 9-2T; Your Date With the 
Judges, J 6-15. 

Shenanigans—Things for Girls to Make 
and Do (Mary Cooper): anies, 
Belts, O 21-22; Billfolds, O 14-19; 
Christmas Gifts, D 2-18; Christmas 
Ornaments, D 9-16; Compacts; O 7- 
28; Cooking Recipes, N 18-13; Hal- 
lowe’en, O 28-20; Lapel Pin, S$ 30- 
20; Pennants, S 30-20; Purse, S 
23-18; Thanksgiving, N 11-17; 
Weiner Roast, N 4-18. 

Shortage, Food: Fats and Oils, N 18- 
7; Where Is the Rice?, J 6-8; Who’s 
Got the Sugar?, N 25-7. 

Shutter Bug: See Photography. 

Sight and Sound: S$ 23-16T; O 14- 
12T; N 11-12T; D 9-11T; J 13-15T; 
Introducing EFLA (Educational 
Film Library Association), D 9- 
11T; War Baby Sound Recorders, 
J 13-15T. 

Skyscrapers: Pictorial story, O 14-16. 

Some Fun: S 15-25; S§ 23-22; S$ 30- 
22; O 7-30; O 14-22; O 21-25; 
O 28-23; N 4-23; N 11-22; N 18-14; 
N 25-15; D 2-23; D 9-18; J 6-21; 
J 13-5; J 20-13. 

Spaak, Paul-Henri: Belgian is Presi- 
dent of U.N. Assembly, N 25-3. 
Spain: Christmas in Our One World, 

D 9-4. 

Spices: J 20-8. 

Sports: Baseball: “Big Train”, Walter 
Johnson, N 11-20; “Mr. Hit’, Ted 
Williams, S 16-25; We Pick the 
Red Sox, S 30-15. Basketball: Foul- 
Shot Artist, Harold Bunny Levitt, 
D 2-20. Football: “Bulldog, Bull- 
dog, Eli Yale”, Howie Odell, O 21- 
20; Dream Team, J 20-12; Leaping 
Looper (Harry Gilmer), O 14-20; J 
6-20; Short Shots, § 23-18; O 7-27; 
N 4-14; N 25-12; Our No. 1 Ath- 
lete, O 28-21. 

Starred Words, S 16-22; S$ 23-12; S 
30-18; O 7-23; O 14-18: O 21-21; 
O 28-18; N 4-21; N 11-10; N 18-8; 
N 25-11; D 2-16; D 9-14; J 6-17; 
J 13-13; J 20-14. 

Stamps: Air Mail Rate Now 5c per 
Ounce, O 21-24; Air Mail Rates to 
Foreign Countries, D 2-22; Alaska, 
S 23-21; Australia’s Animal Stamps, 
N 4-22; Canada, S 16-21; Egypt's 
Flag Flies Over Citadel of Cairo, 





N 18-15; Philippines, $ 30-20; ‘gaa 
Terraces of the Igorrotes, J 6-22; 

Santa Fe, New Mexico, O 14-15; 

UNESCO Stamp, J 6-4; U.S. Post 
Office Issues Stamp Book, O 7-24; 
Vikings Pictured on Iceland’s 
Stamp, J 20-14. 

States: How New States Are Admitted 
to the Union, S 30-10. 

Steele, Max: Ah Love! Ah Me! (short 
story), S 30-12. 

Stories: Ah Love! Ah Me! (Max 
Steele), S 30-12; King Cobra 
(Frank Buck and Edward Anthony), 
O 21-14. 

Sugar: Who’s Got the Sugar? N 25-7. 

Sweden: Christmas In Our One 
World, D 9-4; Flag, D 9-10; Map 
(pictorial), D 9-10; Seal, D 9-10; 

Sweden, theme article (with map), 
D 9-8; U.N. Welcomes Three New 
Members, D 9-3. 


T 


Teachers: Confessions of a Substitute 
(Gunnar Horn), D 9-9T; Salaries— 
They Are For You! (magazine ar- 
ticles), J 13-9T; Truck Driving 
Pays Twice as Much!, D 9-4T. 

Teaching Aids: See also Lesson Plans. 
Teaching Aids for Study for Shake- 
speare, O 14-7T; Teaching Creative 
Writing, O 7-3T; To Make United 
Nations Real, S 23-8T. 

Thanksgiving: Thursday is Thanks- 
giving, N 25-Cover. 

Theme Articles (with maps): Alaska, 
S 23-6; Belgium and the Congo, 
N 11-4; Canada, a Big Friendly 
Neighbor, S 16-10; Chile, “Shoe 
String” Nation Holds Mineral, 
Riches, O 28-4; . J 6-6; 

Finland, J 13-6; Germany, 'N 25-4; 

Great Britain, D 2-6; Iceland, J 20- 

4; Italy, N 18-4; Japan: The Jap- 

Lessons i 


Her History Has Been a Long Fight 
Against Oppression and Poverty, O 
21-6; Norway, J 6-6; Peru, N 4-4; 
Philippines, Birth of a Nation, S$ 
30-6; Sweden, D 9-8. 

See American 


Truman, Harry S.: General Assembly 
Meets in New York, N 18-3; Ap- 
points Atomic Energy Body, N 25-3; 
Appoints New Cabinet Member, 
W. A. Harriman, O 21-4; Up to 
Youth, S$ 16-3. 

Typewriter: Pictorial story, N 18-10. 


U 


United Nations News: S 16-5; S 23-5; 
S 30-3; O 7-3; O 14-3; O 28-3; O 
21-3; N 18-3; N 25-3; D 9-3; J 6-4. 

United Nations: Free Ride for U.N., 
S 16-5; Junior Scholastic Represent- 
ed at U.N., S 23-5; Magazine Edi- 
tors Meet with U.N., S 16-5; Mili- 
tary Staff Committee, Shooting 
Party, O 28-3; New York City 
Pupils Ask “First World Peace,” 
N 18-3; Russia Asks World report 
on Uranium, N 18-3; Schools to 
Observe United Nations Week, S 
16-5; Seals of the United Nations, in 
color, § 16-Cover, O 21-Cover; UN 
Body Made Up of Many Organs, 
S 16-5; United Nations Emblem; 
O 7-3; United Nations For a Bet- 
ter World, pictorial, D 2-4; United 
States Backs World Information 
Plan, O 21-3; U.N. To Build Sky- 
scraper Home, J 6-4; J 20-3; What, 
No Water at Lake Success? S 30-3; 
World Radio Link Planned for 
U.N., O 28-3. 

United Nations: Assembly program: 
New World in the Making (F. Man- 
tinbrand), S 23-6T. 

United Nations: Bibliography. To 
Make United Nations Real, § 23-8T. 





' 


American Soil (chart), § 30-9; U.N. 
Week Delayed Until Oct. 20, O 7-3; 


for World Arms Cut, N 25-3. 
United Nations: International Refugee 
Organization (IRO): U.N. to Help 
War Refugees, O 7-3. 
United Nations: International Court 
Oo 


Colombia, Cuba, Czechoslovakia, 
Denmark, Dominican Republic, 
Egypt, El Salvador, France, Great 
Britain, United States, U.S.S.R., S$ 
16-Cover; Ecuador, Ethiopia, 
Greece, Guatemala, Haiti, Hon- 
duras, India, Iran, Iraq, Lebanon, 
Liberia, Luxembourg, Mexico, 
Netherlands, New Zealand, Nica- 
ragua, Norway, Panama, Paraguay, 
Peru, Philippines, Poland, Saudi 
Arabia, South Africa, Syria, Tur- 
key, Uruguay, Venezuela, Yugo- 
slavia. 

United Nations, Security Council: 
Nine Nations Seeks Admission to 
U.N., S 16-5; Security Council 
Aims to Keep Peace, S§ 30-3; Se- 
curity Council Drops Greek Case, 
O 14-3; Ukraine Accuses Greece 
Before U.N., S 30-3; U.N. Admits 
New Members, 23-5. 

United Nations, Trusteeship: How 
Trusteeship Council Will Work, O 
28-3; U.S. Asks Control of Pacific 
Bases (with map), D 9-3. 

United Nations, UNESCO (United 
Nations Educational, and 
Cultural Organization): U.N. to 
Provide Care for Children, O 28-3; 
U.S. Backs World Information Plan, 
O 21-5; Maison UNESCO (with 
chart of UNESCO secretariat), N 
11-5T. 

United Nations, Secretariat: 
tariat Handles Day-to-Day 
tine, O 21-3. 

U.S. A eum 80th Congress Opens, 
J 6-3 


Secre- 
Rou- 


US. Supreme Court: To Hear Coal 
Case, J 6-3. 

U.S. History: See American Achieve- 
ments. 

Uranium: “oy ge Champ of the 
Elements, S$ 1 


Ww 


Waite, Roberta: Congressman’s Sec- 
retary, Roberta Waite (Bib and 
Tuck story), O 7-10. 

War Criminals: Nazis Guilty of War 
Crimes, O 21-4. 

Washington, D. C.: Capitol Boys, 
Part I, S 16-9; Capital Boys, Part 
II, S$ 23-10; Congressman’s Secre- 
tary, Roberta Waite, O 7-10. 

Wheat: Our Daily Bread, J 13-4. 

Words: See also Starred Words: Word 
Wizards, New Plau O 14-2T. 

World Organization of the Teaching 
Profession: WOTP is Born, O 14- 
9T. 


Y 
Youth: See Editorials, Bib and Tuck. 


Yugoslavia: Christmas In Our One 
World, D 9-4; Italy Loses Land to 





Yugoslavia (with map), O 21-5. 
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ere’s a mechanical tiger that 
takes a 30-ton bite! 


THE MACHINE YOU SEE pictured 
above is the modern version of a 
coal miner’s pickax. 

It’s an ingenious cutting machine 
that undercuts the face of the coal 
seam in preparation for blasting. The 
usual “bite” of this mechanical tiger 
blocks out 30 tons of coal, which 
is then brought down by a single 
blast. 

The job being done by this ma- 
chine today in the mines where most 
of America’s coal is produced used 
to be done by pick and shovel, with 
the miner wielding his pickax while 
lying on his side beneath the coal. 
This is but one example of the 
forward-marching ‘program that has 
made America’s coal mines the most 





efficient and the safest in the world, 


Today, of all the Bituminous 
Coal mined underground in 
America, more than 90% is 
mechanically cut and more 
than 50% is mechanically 
loaded. Only about 5% is 
mined by pick and shovel! 


As a result, America’s Bituminous 
Coal miners are the most productive 
—and the best paid—on earth. Their 
average weekly pay in recent months 
exceeded $60. In August, 1946, for 
example, their weekly pay averaged 
$62.37. Hours worked per week, in- 
cluding travel time, averaged 42%. 





During the past 20 years, over 
300 million dollars have been spent 
by the industry for mechanization 
and safety equipment. And in the 
next five years even bigger expendi- 
tures are planned. This big invest- 
ment by the progressive coal com- 
panies has made possible for their 
miners the best working conditions 
of any coal miners in the world, and 
wages now higher than those earned 
in any other American industry. 
* 

Drop a card to the Bituminous Coal In-* 
stitute for a free copy of a useful teaching 
aid: “Pertinent Facts About Coal.” 


BITUMINOUS & COAL 


BITUMINOUS COAL INSTITUTE, Affiliate of NATIONAL COAL ASSN. 
815 Southern Building, Washington 5, D. C. 


BITUMINOUS COAL... LIGHTS THE WAY... FUELS THE FIRES . . . POWERS THE PROGRESS OF AMERICA 




















TEP BOLDLY across the threshold of a new, 


ADVANCE... 


exciting and dramatic development. Use Teach-O-Filmstrips 


and Teach-O-Discs in education. They will reward you by 


your teaching efficiency 


SECURE... 
a higher caliber of learning 


relieving you of an important part of your teaching burden. 
The tremendous capacity of these teaching aids to inform and 
enlighten has made audio-visual history. These rapidly devel- 
oping phases of education are of inestimable value in teach- 


ing and educating our greatest natural resource, our young 
people. Write now for these valuable educational folders. 





Ce ee folder shown above, presents a filmstrip library of sub- 
jects, in both color and black and white, ranging from Primary Science 
and Health Series, through a Middle Grades Social Studies Series, to Junior 
and Senior High School Language Arts and English Literature Series. All may 
be shown on any 35-mm. school projector. Exciting kits for teaching Primary 
Safety and Middle Grades World Friendship are also described, each kit con- 
sisting of filmstrips, recordings and a book. 


EACH-O-DISC folder shown at right, gives you a complete list of the 81 

/ Teach-O-Disc classroom recordings (172 titles) now available for use in 
elementary, junior and senior high schools. High School classes in English 
Literature, U.S. History and the Social Studies, as well as Elementary grades 
teaching World Friendship and Safety Education, make effective use of these 
valuable teaching aids that create such an amazing response. Teach-O-Discs are 
made of Vinylite, a modern, miracle plastic that means no more broken records, 


Teach-O-Filmstrips in Preparation 


GENERAL SCIENCE (for use in Junior High Schools) a series of 6 film- 
strips, 40 frames each, black and white................... $18.00 


WORLD HISTORY (for use in Senior High Schools), a series of 6 filmstrips, 
40 frames each, black and white $18.00 











== ow ow ae ae o® om om ow oe ow oe ee oe oe] 


Send me your FREE, new, colorful folders 
giving complete descriptions of: 


() Teach-O-Filmstrips 
( Teach-O-Disc classroom recordings 
(CD Tri-Purpose Projector 


0) Portable Electric Phonographs and Dual-Speed 
Machines (331 and 78 r. p. m.). $8.8 





1 teach 





Name of School 





Sehool Address 





City 
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GUIDE FOR A LESSON PLAN 


THEME ARTICLE — ICELAND — pp. 4, 5, 6 
Aim 

To create a form for the study of Iceland that will embrace 
the facts and, at the samé time provide an interesting pro- 
gram for use in the school assembly. 

Coordinator (teacher or pupil): Very few Icelanders ever 
leave their country to live in other lands. Today, we will try 
to show why the people of this little country find life so 
satisfactory in their native land. First, let us examine the 
gifts nature has bestowed on Iceland. Fred, Mary, Edith, 
Alex, Hilda,—I’ll choose eight pupils—read from the 
article a statement or two about the topic assigned to you. 
Dick, I'll give you a hard one, number seven. 


Nature's gifts to Iceland 

' 1, Land. Iceland, an island in the middle of the North 
Atlantic, is a little smaller than Kentucky. The Icelanders 
live on one-fourth of the island, the rest being uninhabitable. 
Only a small part of the island can be farmed. 

2. Daylight and darkness. In summer it is light for 24 
hours a day. In winter all but a few hours of the day are 
dark. The winter nights are brightened by the beautiful 
Northern Lights. 

3. Climate. Reykjavik, the capital, is warmer in winter 
than New York is. The lower part of Iceland is warmed by 
the Gulf Stream. In summer the temperature is about 50 
degrees and in winter about 30 or 32. 

4. Animal life. Iceland’s land and waters are the home of 
reindeer, whistling swans, eider ducks, seals, and whales. 
There are 44,000 horses, 35,000 cattle, and 656,000 sheep in 
Iceland. Each year the Icelanders catch 235,000 tons of fish. 

5. Trees. There is no lumbering done in this country. 
Trees do not grow well on the island and many of the trees 
which did grow were killed by volcanic eruptions. Many 
other trees were cut down and not replaced. 

6. Farm products. Turnips, potatoes, and hay are the 
biggest crops. In the past few years, the Icelanders have 
been building hot houses heated by boiling spring water, 
where they can grow other foods, such as grapes. 

7. Mines. There is little mining. 

8. Unusual phenomena. The winter nights are brightened 
by the beautiful Northern Lights. Iceland possesses boiling 
springs that can be used instead of coal to heat whole towns. 
There are volcanoes, lava streams, geysers, glaciers, snow- 
fields, deserts and rocky fjords in Iceland. 

Coordinator: We are told that there is no great wealth in 
Iceland, but no great poverty either, that the people live 
simply but well. What are some evidences of the good life 





NO ISSUE NEXT WEEK 


Next week, with the change in semesters and ex- 
aminations being held in many schools, Junior Scholas- 
tic will not be published. The current issue, No. 16, is 
the final issue of the first semester. The next issue, 
dated Feb. 3, will be received in schools before that 
date. Teachers are urged to mail their renewal order 
cards at the earliest opportunity, to avoid interruption 
of the weekly delivery of the magazines. 


COMING IN FEB. 3rd ISSUE 


Theme Article: “Connecting Links Among the Amer- 
ican Nations.” 

A Motor Tour: “A Journey over the Canadian-Alas- 
kan Highway.” 

Products of Our Country: “Corn-fed Country.” 

American Achievements: “The Phonograph”— part 
of the pictorial series in observance of the Thomas A. 
Edison Centennial Celebration, February, 1947. 














enjoyed by the people of this little independent Republic? 
Will you tell us about the following matters, Irene, Sonya, 
Jimmy, Andy, Tony? 

1, Sports and games. Two of their ‘favorite sports are 
skiing and skating. Sleds in Iceland are like little chairs. One 
person sits in the chair. Another stands on the runners and 
steers. The Icelanders have an airplane glider club. Almost 
everybody can swim. The long winter nights have en- 
couraged many Icelanders to become good chess players. 

2. Handicrafts. The women knit sweaters, scarves, and 
mittens with Icelandic designs. Because there are black, 
brown, and white sheep in Iceland, many designs are made 
without the use of dyed wool. Icelanders are famous for the 
filigree work they do. 

3. Music, dancing, drama, art. The people enjoy folk- 
dancing and group singing. Iceland has its own symphony 
orchestra, fine singing groups, and acting groups which pro- 
duce plays written by Icelanders as well as plays from other 
countries. It also has many artists. The Icelanders like to 
buy new paintings and hang them on their walls. 

4. Newspapers, magazines, books. This small country pub- 
lishes over 100 newspapers and magazines. There are 70 
book dealers in Iceland. It publishes more books per person 
than any other country. 

5. Languages. The most common languages are Icelandic, 
Danish and English. Three-fourths of the people can speak 


(Concluded on page 2-T) 











2-T 


two languages, one-fifth can speak three. Icelandic is like 
Norwegian. 

6. Education. In Iceland everyone must go to school until 
he has finished grade school at least. In high school all 
students must study five languages. Everyone except small 
children can read and write. Iceland has its own university. 

7. Holidays. On holidays the whole family goes out to- 
gether to celebrate, for family ties are very strong in Iceland. 
The women and girls put on Icelandic costumes. The belts 
worn with the costumes are of beautifully filigreed. silver or 
gold. In summertime thewlcelanders like to go on camping 
trips and pi@hics. 

Coordinator: Before World War II, very few Americans 
had ever visited Iceland. Today we can say that many thou- 
sands of our soldiers learned to know this little country from 
personal experience. George, Blanche, Charles, Grace, 
Morris, will you pull out of the Junior Scholastic article the 
facts on Iceland and the war? 

Pupil: Both the Allies and Germany wanted a base in Ice- 
land because it is a good place to have a weather station and 
it holds an important place as an air and naval base in the 
North Atlantic. 

Pupil: Iceland gave the Allies permission to come, so 
Great Britain sent troops there in 1940. 

Pupil: After we entered the war, thousands of our troops 
went there. The British gradually withdrew their forces, 
but ours remained. 

Pupil: The U. S. had agreed to withdraw its troops from 
Iceland six months after peace was declared. Because peace 
treaties had not been signed with the Axis for some time 
after the end of the war, the U. S. did not call its troops 
home. The government of Iceland said in a very friendly 
manner that it would not grant permanent bases to any 
nation. Finally, our Government gave in and agreed to call 
home U. S. troops. 

Pupil: In the agreement signed by Iceland and the U. S. 
in October, 1946, our Government is allowed to keep civilian 
personne] at the Keflavik Airport. Civilian aviation from 
other countries will also be allowed to use the airport. 

Pupil: We will give to Iceland Meeks and Patterson Fields 
which we built for the use of our air forces during the war. 

Pupil: In November 1946, the United Nations voted to 
make Iceland a member nation. 

Coordinator: We can find some interesting “Believe It Or 
Nots” in connection with Iceland. Michael, Carlos, Allan, 
Margaret, will you find the facts to complete these state- 
ments? 

The first people to live in Iceland 

2. The oldest Parliament in the world 

8. The army and navy of Iceland 

4. Although Iceland is a land of frost and ice, it is also a 
land of 











5. Re ykjavik, the capital is warmer in winter than 

Coordinator: The Icelanders have always liked stories. 
Their tales, passed down through the years and still told 
today, are called sagas. We will tell the saga called “The 
Man Who Understood the Language of the Birds.” (The 
parts are read aloud in choral fashion as arranged here.) 

First Storyteller: Once there was a peasant who paid land 
lues to King Olaf. One day the King was sailing along the 
coast and saw the peasant’s house. When he asked his 
servants who lived in it, they said, “One who understands 
the language of the birds.” 

King: How can you believe such nonsense? 
First Storyteller: said the King. 

Servants: It is true, O King, 

First Storyteller: they answered. 


Second Storyteller: The King laughed. 

King: Do you see that horse standing close to the house? 
Go and kill it, but see that no blood stains your hands or 
clothes. 

Second Storyteller: The servants did not want to kil] the 
horse, but the King had commanded. They did his will and 
returned to the ship. 

King: Now go and bring me the peasant who owned the 
animal, 

Second Storyteller: the King commanded, , 

King: but see that you say nothing about this horse. 

Third Storyteller: When they did so, the King asked the 
peasant to row his small boat along the coast to guide the 
royal ship. As the peasant rowed, a crow flew overhead 
croaking fearfully. 

Second Storyteller: The peasant looked up at the bird 
and his rowing grew slow as if his heart were heavy. 

First Storyteller: Another crow flew over the ship screech- 
ing dreadfully. The peasant stopped rowing. 

Third Storyteller: Yet another crow came flying, cawing 
sadly. The peasant put his hands to his ears, and his face 
was full of sorrow. 

Second Storyteller: The King asked him what was his 
sorrow and the peasant said, 

Peasant: The birds tell me you have slain my horse, O 
King. 

First Storyteller: Then King Olaf knew that the man did 
understand the language of birds. He never made the 
peasant pay land dues to him again and he gave the peasant 
a good present. 


QUICK QUIZ 


TEN QUESTIONS FOR A FIVE-MINUTE QUIZ 


1. What people did the Norsemen find living in Iceland 
when they arrived there in the ninth century? (Irish pedple. ) 

2. What do the Icelanders call their Parliament? (The 
Althing. ) 

3. What is the capital of Iceland? (Reykjavik. ) 

4 How many languages must high school students of Ice- 
land study? (Five.) 

5. On Feb. 11, 1947, we will celebrate the 100th an- 
niversary of the birth of what famous American inventor? 
(Thomas Edison.) 

6. Which of these seasonings is not a spice: pepper, cin- 
namon, nutmeg, sugar, mustard. (Sugar.) 


7. Why did the people of the Middle Ages use spices? 


(To preserve their food.) 

8. How did spices contribute to the discovery of America? 
(Columbus was searching for a westward route to the Indies, 
land of spices, when he discovered the New World.) 

9. The United States of Indonesia is being formed from 
islands belonging to what European nation? (The Nether- 
lands. ) 

10. What part of Asia does France control? (French Indo- 
China.) 





Solution to News Word Puzzle, p. 14 
ACROSS: 1-As; 3-Iceland; 9-Reykjavik; 13-barer; 14-Tory; 15-up; 16- 
S.E.; 17-elk; 18-yes; 20-ry.; 21-pie: 22-tea; 24-La.; 26-mi; 28-pill; 29-Diad; 
31-splendors; 33-roseate; 35-S.D. 
DOWN: 1-Ai; 2-scrap; 4-e’er; 5-lyes; 6-Akreyri; 7-N.J.; 8-dates; 10-vol.; 
1l-irk; 12-Ky.; 13-bu.; 19-eyelids; 21-paler; 22-tip; 23-ell; 25-aloe; 26-masts; 
27-I'd; 28-P.S.; 30-Ira; 32-no; 34-Ed. 


Answers to Citizenship pps P. 15 


1. LAND OF ICE: l-c; 2-d; 3-a; 4-a; 5-c; 6-a; 
2. A TOUCH OF SPICE: 1- -preserve; 2-season; 3- hori 4-nutmeg, mace; 


5-peppertcorns. 
i RENCH INDO-CHINA: Leon Blum; Hanoi; Leclerc; Ho Chi Minh. 
Chi Minh; 2-Hanoi; 3-Leclerc; 4- Leon Blum. 


. 1-Althing; 2-Edison; 3-United States of Indonesia. 
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